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CHAPTER XL 

" There's something in a flying horse.** 

— Peter Bell, 

" For of fortunes sharpe adversite, 
The worst kind of infortune is this, 
A man that hath been in prosperite 
And it remember, whan it passed is ! ** 

— Chaucer. 

•* Where are you going. Uncle Chris- 
topher?" asks Dulce, as Sir Christopher 
enters the small drawing-room, booted and 
spurred as if for a long journey. 

TOL. n. A 
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Portia, in the distance, is bending over 
an easel ; Julia is forming some miraculous 
flower, that never yet was seen by land or 
sea, on a coarse towel, with some crewel 
wools ; the Boodie is lying on her little fat 
stomach, drawing diligently with a slate and 
pencil ; Dulce, charmingly idle, is leaning 
back in a lounging chair, doing nothing. 

** To Warminster," says Sir Christopher. 
**What shall I bring you girls from that 
sleepy little town ? " 

** Something sweet," says Dulce, going up 
to him, and laying her soft arms lovingly 
round his neck. 

" Like yourself," says Sir Christopher. 

" Now, that is sarcasm," says Miss Dulce, 
patting his fresh old cheek very fondly. 
" I meant chocolates, or burnt almonds, or 
even Everton toffy, if all things fail." 
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"And what shall I bring the others?" 
asics Sir Christopher, laughing ; '' you have 
a sweet tooth, you naughty child, perhaps 
they haven't." 

" I have," says Portia, turning round on 
her seat " Bring us as much as ever you 



can." 



"Burnt almonds are my chief delight," 
murmurs Julia affectedly and somewhat 
absently, being sick with grief, because she 
cannot reconcile it to her conscience that the 
stem of an arum lily should be peacock blue. 

'* Bring some crackers," says the Boodie, 
suddenly warming into life, and so far con- 
descending to notice Sir Christopher as to 
roll round her portly person until she lies 
prone upon her back. From this dignified 
po6itk>n she eyes Sir Christopher magis- 
terially. '* Real crackers, mind," she says 
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severely, ''that will say c-r-r-rack, and show 
fire ! those last you brought " — contemptu- 
ously — "were a humbug!" 

" Elizabeth ! " exclaims her mother, in 
a would-be shocked tone — the Boodie re- 
joices in that lengthy name — "what are 
you saying ? " 

"The truth," says the Boodie unflinch- 
ingly; "the last he brought were a reg'lar 
swindle — ask Jacky ; why, they wouldn't go 
oflf even if you stamped on *em." 

She so plainly — ^by the severity of her 
glance — conveys to every one the impres- 
sion that she believes Sir Christopher on 
that last unfortunate occasion had pur- 
posely bought for them crackers beneath 
notice, that the poor old gentleman, though 
innocent of offence, feels himself growing 
warm beneath her relentless gaze. 
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** It wasn't my fault, my dear/' he says 
apologetically ; " I quite meant them to go 
off. I did, indeed." 

** Perhaps so. Take care, however, it 
doesn't occur again," says the Boodie, with 
so careful, though unconscious, an imitation 
of her mothers manner when addressing 
her maid, that they all laugh, whereupon 
she rolls back again to her former posi- 
tion, and takes no further notice of them. 

Just at this moment Fabian enters the 
room. 

" Going to drive to Warminster ? " he 
asks his uncle. 

- Yes/' 

** Not Bess, I hope ? " alluding to a very 
objectionable young mare in the stables. 

"Yes," says Sir Christopher again. 
"Why not?" 
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*' She IS utteriy unsafe. About the worst 
thing in chestnuts I ever met. I took her 
out myself the other day — rode her straight 
from this to Grange; and, I confess, I 
should not care to do it again. Take one 
of the other horses, and let that beast lie 
quiet until you can get rid of her." 

** Nonsense ! " says Sir Christopher scorn- 
fully ; " I wouldn't part with her for any 
money. She is the greatest beauty this 
side of the county." 

*'Her beauty is her one point; for the 
rest, she is vindictive and ill-mannered.*' 

*' Don't do anything foolish, dearest,*' says 
Dulce^ with her eyes large and frightened. 
•'Do listen to Fabian." 

** And let myself be conquered by a pettish 
chestnut, at my age," says Sir Christopher 

» 

lightly — he had been a famous horseman 
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in his day. '* My dear child, you don't 
understand, and there are moments when 
Fabian romances. To satisfy you, how- 
ever, I shall take George with me.'* 

*'* Wilful man must have his way,'*' 
quotes Fabian, with a slight shrug. " Be- 
fore I go out, shall I look over those 
accounts with Slyme ? " 

"Where are you going?" 

** To the warren, with the others, to 
have a few shots at the rabbits-^they 
overrun the place." 

**Very good. Just ask Slyme about the 
accounts. By-the-by, he gets more irre- 
gular daily." 

** More drunk, do you mean ? " says 
Fabian. There are moments when his 
manner is both cold and uncompromising. 

Portia regards him curiously. 
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"Yes! yes! Just so," says Sir Chris- 
topher hastily. " But for the melancholy 
story that attaches itself to him — and' that, 
of course, is some excuse for him — I really 
should not feel myself justified in keeping 
him here much longer." 

''What story?" asks Portia. 

''Oh well, it all lies in a nutshell. It 
is an old story, too ; one has so often 
heard it. A bad son — dissipated — in per- 
petual hot waten A devoted father. Then, 
one day, a very bad story comes, and the 
son has to fly the country. And then, 
some time afterwards, news comes of his 
death. Slyme never saw him again. He 
broods over that, I think; at least, he has 
never been the same man since the son, 
Matthew, left England. It was all a very 
unhappy business." 
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" For the father, perhaps. For the son, 
he had more than ordinary luck to die as 
soon as he did," says Fabian. He does 
not speak at all bitterly. Only hopelessly, 
and without heart or feeling. 

" Nobody knows how old Gregory got 
him out of the country so cleverly," says 
Sir Christopher. ** It was a marvel how he 
managed to elude the grasp of the law." 

** He satisfied the one principal creditor, 
I suppose ? " says Fabian indifferently. 

*' Oh, impossible," says Sir Christopher. 
*' It came to hundreds, you know ; and he 
hadn't a farthing. Well, good-bye ; Fm off. 
Expect me and the bonbons about dinner- 
hour." 

He nods to Portia and Julia, who smile 
at him in return, and kissing Dulce, quits 
the room. 
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Fabian, following him, goes on to the 
library ; and having desired one of the men 
to send the secretary, Slyme, to him, sits 
down at one of the tables and turns over 
leisurely the pages of accounts that lie 
there. 

After a brief examination, he tells himself 
impatiently that they are somewhat muddled, 
or have, at least, been attended to in a most 
slovenly manner. He has just discovered 
a serious mistake in the row of figures that 
adorn the end of the second page, when 
the door opens slowly, and Gregory Slyme 
comes in. 

*' Wait one moment, Slyme,'* says Fabian, 
without looking up from the figures before 
him. A moment passes in utter silence. 
Then Fabian, still with his eyes upon the 
account, says somewhat sharply : " Why, it 
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IS altogether wrong. It has been attended 
to with extreme carelessness. Did you, your- 
self, see to this matter of Younge*s ? " 

He waits, apparently for an answer — but 
none comes. Lifting his eyes, he fixes them 
scrutinisingly upon the old man before him, 
and having fixed them, lets them rest there 
in displeased surprise. 

Slyme, beneath this steady gaze, grows 
visibly uneasy. His eyes shift uncomfort- 
ably from one object in the room to another ; 
his limbs are unsteady — the hand resting on 
the table near him is shaking. His face 
betrays vacancy, mixed with a cunning desire 
to hide from observation the heaviness and 
sluggishness that is overpowering him. 

''Speak," says Fabian, sternly and re- 
morselessly — "you can frame an answer, 
I suppose." 
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The old man mutters something that is 
almost unintelligible, so thick and husky 
are his tones. His eyes grow more rest- 
less; — ^mechanically, and as though uncon- 
scious of the act, he leans his body stupidly 
against the bookcase near him. 

"You are drunk/' says Fabian, with 
slow scorn — '* leave the room.'* 

Having said this he turns again to his 
papers, as though from this moment con- 
temptuously unaware of the other's pre- 
sence. 

Slyme attempts an explanation. 

*' You wrong me, sir," he says, in a thick 
uncertain voice — '* I — I am ill ; my head 
is bad at times — I " 

*' That will do," says Fabian, such in- 
effable disgust in his whole manner as 
makes the miserable besotted old wretch 
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before him actually cower. " No more lies. 
I have spoken to you already twice this 
week — ^and — do you know what hour it is ? 
— ^twelve o'clock ! you begin your day early." 

*' I assure you, sir" — begins Slyme again. 
But Fabian will not listen. 

" Go," he says, briefly, with a disdainful 
motion of the hand, and in a tone not to 
be disobeyed. Slyme moves towards the 
door in his usual slouching fashion, but, as 
he reaches it, pauses, and for one instant 
lifts his heavy eyes, and lets them rest upon 
the young man at the distant table. 

This one instant reveals his thoughts. In 
his glance there is fear, distrust, and, above 
and beyond all, a malignant and undying 
hatred — such a hatred as might project 
itself from the eyes of the traitor upon his 
victim. There is, too, upon Slyme's face a 
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omtoitioa of the musdes — that it would be 
sacril^e to call a smile — that is revengeful, 
and somehow suggests the possibility that 
this man, however impotent he may now 
appear, has, in some strange fashion, ac- 
quired a hidden and terrible power over 
the young man, who a moment since had 
treated him with such scorn and contumely. 
The old secretary's countenance for this 
fateful moment is one brilliant, if wicked 
phantasmagoria, in which the ghosts of 
long - sustained thoughts appear and dis- 
appear, going from fear and its brother, 
hatred, to lasting revenge. Then all vanish ; 
the usual soddened look returns to the man's 
face; he opens the door, and once more, 
instead of the evil genius he looked a second 
ago, a broken-down drunken old creature 
crosses the threshold, shambles over the 
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hall, and is lost presently amongst the 
many passages. 



Meantime, ennui is reigning triumphantly 
in the drawing-room, more conspicuously in 
the case of Dulce. 

"Hey-day!*' she says, with a little idle 
yawn — '*how I do wish everybody would 
not go out shooting all at once I think 
they might take it by turns. But all men 
are selfish — they never consider how lonely 
we may be." 

** Why should one miss them ? " says 
Julia, who in her soul considers every mo- 
ment unoccupied by the society of a man 
(that is a possible lover) as time misspent. 

'* I don't know," says Dulce candidly — 
'* I am only sure of this, that I want them 
always." 
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Portia says nothing. 

^ Well, certainly, at times they are amus- 
ing/' says Mrs. Beaufort, as though just 
awaking to the fact that now and again 
one can find a man with some wit or 
humour in him, " and I honestly confess " 
— with a little laugh and a great assump- 
tion of candour — " that I wish even Stephen 
Gower would drop in now and help us to 
pass away an hour or two." 

" Even Stephen Gower ! " repeats Dulce. 
"Julia, what has that poor young man 
done to you, that you should speak thus 
meanly of him ? ' Even,* what an unkind 
word ! " 

" I don't believe I quite meant it, do 
you know," says Julia, relenting. ** I like 
Stephen very much. By-the-by, what do 
you think of him ? I never yet heard you 
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express an opinion, good or bad, about 
him. Do it now." 

Leaning back in her chair, Dulce slowly 
and thoughtfully raises her arms in the 
air, with her fingers tipping each other, 
until presently they fall indolently behind 
her head, where she lets them lie; 

" Well, let me see," she says lazily, " I 
think, perhaps, like Chaucer's man, he is a 
' veray parfit gentil knight/ " 

Portia lifts her eyes from her painting 
and turns them slowly upon her cousin ; 
she regards her very silently for a moment 
or two, and then she smiles, and leaning 
forward, opens her lips. 

" * And of his port as meke as is a 
mayde,' " she says mischievously, purposely 
choosing the same poet for her quotation 
that Dulce had taken for hers. 

VOL. II. B 
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Miss Blount laughs. 

"You, too, are severe upon our neigh- 
bour," she says, defending him more from 
obstinacy than from real desire to see justice 
done. '' I confess he is at times a trifle 
too mild, but not effeminate, surely?" 

"He is very handsome," says Portia 
evasively. 

"He has a charming mouth," says Dulce. 

" I think you ought only to look at 
Roger's mouth," says Julia prudishly, 
whereupon Dulce shrugs her shoulders 
impatiently, and, turning, devotes herself 
for the next ten minutes to the small 
artist lying at her feet — an attention re- 
ceived by the imperturbable Boodie with 
the most exasperating unconcern. 

The afternoon wanes ; day is sinking to 
its rest. Behind the tall dark firs "the 
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great gold sun-god, blazing through the 
sky," may still be seen, but now he grows 
aweary, and would fain g^ve place to his 
sister, the pale moon. 

" The sweet keen smell — ^the sighing 
sound " of coming night is on the air. 
The restless ocean is rolling inland with a 
monotonous roar ; there is scarcely sufficient 
breeze to ruffle the leaves of the huge 
chestnut that stands near one comer of the 
old house, not far from the balcony out- 
side the drawing-room windows, where Mrs. 
Beaufort and the two girls are sitting. 

The children are playing somewhere in 
the distance. Their sweet and merry voices 
come up to the balcony now and then, 
and mingle with the breath of descending 
night 

And now from beneath the fir-trees two 
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figures emerge, and come towards the stone 
steps where their hostess is sitting. 

" Are you clean ? " asks Dulce, with a 
charming smile, leaning over the railings to 
see them better as they draw closer. 

**To confess a horrid truth, I don't be- 
lieve we are," says Stephen Gower, glancing 
up at her, and regarding his rough shooting 
coat somewhat ruefully. " Will that admis- 
sion exclude us from Paradise ? " 

" Dulce," says Dicky Browne, who is 
the second of the two figures, " Tm worn 
out. I've been walking all day, a thing I 
very seldom do ; I have been firing off an 
unlimited number of cartridges, without, I 
am bound to confess — I am, as experience 
has doubtless taught you, a remarkably 
truthful person — without any very brilliant 
consequences, and I feel that very little 
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more fatigue will be my death. Have 
compassion on us. We faint, we die ; 
show mercy and give us some tea and 
some cake. You're awfully hungry, Gower, 
aren't you ? '* 

"Well, not very," says Mr. Gower, too 
occupied in his contemplation of Dulces 
charming face to be quite alive to what is 
so plainly expected of him. 

" Oh, nonsense ! He is tremendously 
hungry," says Dicky Browne, " Let us 
up, Dulce, and we will sit out there on 
the balcony, and won't soil anything. Ex- 
cept gore, there isn't much staining about 
us." 

" But that is worse than anything," says 
Dulce, with a shudder. *' However, come 
up, and if you keep very far away, I dare- 
say I shan't mind much." 
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" Hard conditions/' says Gower in a low 
tone. 

So tea is got for them again, and the 
children, who always seem to feel when 
plum-cake is to be had, come trooping 
noisily up the steps to join uninvited in 
the festivities. 

Great content follows, and, indeed, all is 
peace until something said by the Boodie 
creates a confusion that sweeps calm to the 
winds. She has ensconced herself on Mr. 
Gower's knee, without saying so much as 
"by your leave" or '*with your leave," 
and now, raising . one soft little dimpled 
hand to his chin, turns his face towards 
her own, and for a full minute regards 
him with silent curiosity. 

"Well, is your Highness satisfied?" says 
Gower, feeling amused. 
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The Boodie takes no notice of this in- 
quiry. She puckers up her smooth brows 
as if puzzled, and then says slowly — 

** I don't believe one word of it ! " 

"Of what?" says Gower. Everybody 
by this time is looking at the Boodie, and 
the Boodie is steadfastly regarding Stephen 
Gower. 

" It wasn't true what she said," goes on 
the Boodie meditatively, " because you have 
hair on your lip. Girls don't have hair on 
their lips — do they ? " 

"Not as a general rule," says Dicky 
Browne. "There have been noble ex- 
ceptions, but unhappily they are rare. Miss 
Gaunt is perhaps the only old girl down 
here who can boast of hirsute adornment, 
and the growth upon her upper lip is not 
to be despised. But then she belongs to 
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the higher and more powerful class of 
females — ^in fact, as Wordsworth so touch- 
ingly expresses it, she 

' Wears upon her forehead clear. 
The freedom of a mountaineer.' 

I always — ^mildly — ^think Wordsworth must 
have been acquainted with Miss Gaunt" 

''Go on/' says Stephen to the Boodie, 
who is still lost in thought. "You have 
not yet told me what it is you disbelieve." 

"It was something Portia said," returns 
the Boodie composedly. 

" That I said ! surely you are mistaken, 
darling," says Portia. 

"No, I am not," persists the Boodie, in 
an unmoved tone. 

" Stephen," again turning his face to hers, 
" are you * meke ? 

At this word all the truth becomes at once 
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known to Portia and Dulce. The Boodie 
had been in the room when they were dis- 
cussing Stephen with her mother. She had 
heard everything. She is a little pitcher- 
she has long ears. Can nothing be done to 
stop her further speech.^ 

" He is a very nice boy, but Tm not pre- 
pared to go as far as calling him meek," says 
Dicky Browne, who begins to scent mischief 
in the air. "Who applied that word to 
him.?" 

" I think it is time all you children ran 
away to nurse," says Julia, in answer to an 
agonised glance from both girls. 

" It was Portia," says the Boodie to Dicky 
Browne, in her sweet innocent treble. 
" Dulce said first he was a * knight,' and 
then Portia said he was a ' meek maid ' ; she 
said something, too, about ' port,' but I don't 
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think she meant Uncle Christopher's port — 
I think she meant Stephen's." 

Deadly silence follows this bombshell. 
As Mr. Gower, only the day before, had 
been reading the " Canterbury Tales " for 
them in his very best old English style, it 
is impossible to believe the two quotations 
from them, used in the morning, are not 
now alive in his memory. 

Gower colours, and looks questioningly 
at Dulce. His expression is not altogether 
one of chagrin. The child had said she, 
Dulce, had called him a knight — "a veray 
parfit gentil knight " it must have been. 
There is comfort, and even gladness, in this 
thought; so much comfort that he even 
feels inclined to forgive Portia for com- 
paring him to a "mayde." Still, some 
awkwardness is naturally felt by all — ex* 
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cept the Boodie, who yawns indifferently, 
and finally follows the other children up 
to the nursery — ^and every one is vainly 
trying to think of some commonplace re- 
marky that, when uttered, shall have the 
effect of restoring conversation once more 
into a safe channel, when an interruption 
occurs that puts chagrin and awkwardness 
out of their minds for the rest of the 
evening. 

First upon the air the reports of two guns 
being fired off quickly, one after the other ; 
then the quick flinty sound of a horse's 
galloping hoofs. 

Nearer they come, and still nearer, with 
that mad haste belonging to them, that 
suggests unmanageable fury in the brute 
beast ; and as all on the balcony rise 
simultaneously and press forward to see 
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what may be coming, Bess and the dog- 
cart turn the comer near the chestnut- 
tree, and dash onwards towards the lower 
lawn. 

Sir Christopher, grim and as full of rage 
as the animal in whose power he now finds 
himself, is still holding the reins — ^but more 
for form's sake than anything else, as he 
has no control whatever over the infuriated 
chestnut, that, with reddened nostrils, and 
foam-covered flanks, is rushing madly down 
the green slope. 

A sudden rise in the velvet lawn, causing 
the dog- cart to sway rather much to one 
side, unseats the groom, who is flung some- 
what heavily to the ground. Being fortu- 
nately, however, unhurt, he rises hastily, 
and runs frantically after the mare, as though 
in foolish hope that he may yet overtake 
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her and be of some service to his master. 
With a smothered exclamation, Gower and 
Dicky Browne dash down the balcony steps 
to join him in his vain pursuit. 

Vain, indeed! At the lower end, by the 
long lawn, runs a river, small, but swift 
and turbulent, that flows for two miles 
through park, and waving field, and glow- 
ing valley, to throw itself finally into the 
arms of the thirsty ocean. 

Towards this the horse is rushing madly. 
Once on its bank, who shall tell what next 
may happen ? There will be a mad bound — 
a crash — a cry, perhaps, that will pierce 
through all other sounds — and then — and 
Sir Christopher 

As these thoughts force themselves upon 
the girls, they shudder, and involuntarily 
move closer to each other. Dulce covers 
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her face with her hands, as though to shut 
out some dreadful sight, and a low dry sob 
escapes her, Portia, deadly pale, but calm 
and wide-eyedy is clinging to the balcony 
rails, and is gazing in speechless fear at 
the chestnut, that every instant is bringing 
nearer to the fateful goal. Julia, from time 
to time, emits short little shrieks of terror, 
she being the sort of person who, in mo- 
ments of peril, would be always safe to 
scream. 

Onward flies the mare ; Sir Christopher (as 
yet bolt upright in his seat, and apparently, 
from the back view they can get of him, still 
so possessed with rage as to be unconscious 
of fear) is trying hopelessly to manage hen 

Nearer and nearer to the brink of the 
stream they draw ; now they are within a 
few yards of it ; soon help will be of little 
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use, and the panting groom and the two 
young men who are following him will 
only be in time to witness more closely 
the disaster. All seems, indeed, hopeless, 
when a man, springing from behind the 
thick laurel hedge that grows on the right, 
rushes forward, and, seizing Bess by the 
head, by sheer force of mind and body 
forces her upon her haunches. 

** It is Fabian ! " says Portia, in a voice 
sharp with fear. " Dulce ! — Dulce ! " there 
is positive agony in her tone. 

Dulce, letting her hands fall from her face, 
looks up. Julia forgets to scream ; all three 
watch with intensest anxiety the scene being 
enacted below. 

And now ensues a struggle between man 
and beast ; a struggle sharp but short. The 
beast — frightened, or perhaps, with fury ex- 
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hausted, it may be, compelled against its will 
to acknowledge the superior power of mind 
over matter — ogives way, and after a good 
deal of prancing, stands tolerably quiet, 
though still trembling from excitement and 
violent temper. 

By this time the groom, with Gower and 
Dicky Browne, have joined them. 

" Get out. Sir Christopher," says the groom 
in an agitated voice, the swift run having 
added to his anxiety. 

"Not a bit of it," says Sir Christopher 
indignantly, " I'll take her back to the 
stables, or" 

" Get down at once," says Fabian in a 
quick decided tone. '' Don't delay, she is 
dangerous still, and may bolt again at any 
moment. Besides, you have had enough 
of it surely!" 
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" I'm not going to be conquered by any 
mare born," says the old Baronet, obstinacy 
setting in at this point; **what d*ye think I 
bred her for, eh ? To be made a laughing- 
stock for the county, I suppose, eh ? No- 
thing of the sort. She shall own me as 
master if I die for it. Here, get out of my 
way, all you boys** 

It is plain Sir Christopher is as yet un- 
daunted, though, in truth, there is danger 
still ; the chestnut is flinging up her head 
in an uncertain, frightened fashion, scatter- 
ing angry foam as she does so, and her 
eyes are showing more white than is 
seemly. 

Fabian, who is still holding the bridle 

with both hands, looks at his uncle earnestly, 

almost, it might be said, curiously. 

*' If you are bent on taking this brute 
VOL. n. c 
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round yoursdf, of course I shall go with 
you/' he S3ljs indlferently. " Hold her 
head, George, for a momenL" 

Even as he speaks the mare moves 
uneasily, and, as the groom approaches, 
throws up her head impatiently, and in 
so doing touches Fabian's right arm some- 
what roughly. In spite of his self-control 
he winces perceptibly. 

"You are hurt," says Sir Christ<^her 
anxiously. "How ? — where ? " 

"This arm," says Fabian, touching the 
injured part lightly. "A mere scratch, no 
doubt, but it hurts. Nevertheless, if you 
persist, I daresay I shall be able to hold 
her in check with the other." 

" Here, George, lead her home," says Sir 
Christopher hurriedly, throwing the reins 
he still holds to the groom, and hastily de- 
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scending from the dog-cart " To drive, 
indeed, with an injured arm ! stuff and non- 
sense T' he says severely. "Some people 
have no sense, eh ? though I must say I 
believe that poor brute is maligned. But 
for those shots fired off just as I was enter- 
ing the gates nothing would have happened." 

" Roger and Sir Mark discharging their 
guns, I daresay," says Stephen; "awkward 
they should have chosen just that moment 
to do it." 

"Fate!" says Dicky Browne solemnly. 

Meantime, Fabian has turned away and 
gone quickly in the direction of the house. 
Dulce, running down the balcony steps, goes 
up to him with a very white little face. 

" Darling, how brave you were. I thought 
something dreadful was going to happen 
to you. It was a horrid moment. If that 
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wicked Bess had persisted she might have 
thrown you down and killed you." 

" Well, she didn't, you see," says Fabian 
lightly; but he shrinks a little from her 
embrace, and moves so that she cannot 
touch his right arm. His eyes are fixed 
upon the balcony above, where Portia still 
stands, pale as an early snowdrop, and 
thoroughly unnerved. There is, however, 
about her a certain calm that is part of her 
nature, and that, perhaps, in her very great- 
est emergency, and in her bitterest hour of 
need, would still be hers. 

At this moment, however, Fabian so far 
wrongs her as to attribute this inborn quiet- 
ude to coldness and indifference. He turns 
again to Dulce. 

'* Take that terrified look off your face," 
he says somewhat languidly, with a smile 
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that IS faintly bitter. "You should show 
more self-control. Take example by your 
cousin ; see how composed she can be, and 
how sensible." 

He smiles again, and indicates Portia by 
a glance. For an instant his eyes meet 
hers. Is he wrong in thinking she is even 
a shade paler now than she was a moment 
since ? He is not sure ; and he has not 
time given him to make the thought a 
certainty, as Miss Vibart, turning slowly, 
goes towards one of the drawing-room win- 
dows, and presently is lost to sight. 

There was something in her eyes, in the 
hurried glance he got at them, that saddens 
Fabian. Almost forgetful of Dulce's pre- 
sence, he walks away from her, and, having 
gained the house, goes moodily up the stairs 
towards his own room. 
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His soul is disquieted : an agony of un- 
rest, that even in his first days of despair 
had not visited him, is on him now; a 
longing, a craving, for what he knows (ah I 
the deep grief of thatl) can never be 
obtained. 

Why had her soft eyes looked so reproach- 
ful a while ago ? Why had she turned so 
quickly away from him when he had spoken 
those few harsh words, for which he hates 
himself now ? 

Her pallor returns to him, and the fear in 
her large eyes. Surely he should have taken 
note of them first, and not of the calmness 
and seeming coldness, and her utter com- 
posure. 

And then a strange soft light comes into 
his face, as he remembers how sweet she 
looked standing there, half leaning over the 
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balcony, and looking down on him — un- 
worthy, pale, but full of beauty. 

It may be that other women have been 
lovely in his eyes^ but, surely, none have 
reached her standard. One, indeed, in the 
past years had appeared to him (though he 
had not loved her) as nearly perfect as a 
woman can be ; but now, comparing her with 
Portia, as he has often done of late, she — the 
former beauty — had paled in comparison. 

He has been reading some old book of 
late, and now, thinking of both women, a 
description in it of some ancient queen and 
one of her court comes to him as being appli- 
cable to the train of thought in which he is 
indulging. 

'* One, amongst other purposes, said unto 
them of late, that she (the queen) * excelleth 
as far the duchess as the golden sun ex- 
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celleth the silvern moon/ which appeareth 
in the gravity of her face. Thus say they 
that have seen them both." 

As he reaches the corridor, and gains the 
threshold of his own room, a light step be- 
hind him causing him to turn, he finds him- 
self looking once again into Portia's eyes. 

She is very pale still, and there is some- 
thing pathetic about her mouth. Slowly 
she comes up to him, without uttering a 
word, until she is so close to him that 
she can touch him, if she will. Then she 
speaks : 

"You wronged me just now," she says 
in a low voice; "you had an evil thought 
about me ! But not now, I think," regarding 
him earnestly. "You have gone over it 
all again in your own mind, and you under- 
stand now you misjudged me." 
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" You are quite right in all you say ; I 
did misjudge you. I have discovered my 
error. You will forgive me ? " 

" I suppose so." She is looking down 
now, and is tapping the ground impatiently 
with her foot. 

" You ought," says Fabian quietly. ** To 
misjudge one's neighbour is one of the 
commonest failings of mankind." 

There is meaning in his tone. She ac- 
knowledges unwillingly the fact that she 
comprehends this meaning by a sign, silent 
but perceptible ; she colours deeply, and 
still looking down, continues her tattoo 
upon the oaken flooring of the corridor. 

" You are not very humble," she says at 
length, "even now, when you have had to 
demand my pardon." 

" Am I not ? " says Fabian, with a partly 
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suppressed sigh. "I should be. Forgive 

me that too, and" He pauses to draw 

his breath quickly, as if in pain. At this 
she lifts her head, and something she sees 
in his expression tells her the truth. 

"You are hurt," she says hastily, going 
nearer to him. " Where ? — ^how ? " 

There is deep, unrestrained anxiety in her 
tone. 

** My arm,** confesses Fabian, who is, 
indeed, suffering greatly, laying his left hand 
upon his right arm, high up above the 
elbow. 

"Is it a sprain or a bruise?" 

"A little of both, perhaps. I came up- 
stairs just now to ring for Parkins to help 
me off with my coat, and do something for 
me. 

" Parkins ! " says Portia, with fine con- 
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tempt; "of what use is a man in a case 
like this. Why not ask Dulce 
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" Oh ! it is really nothing ; and you saw 
how frightened she was already. I had 
pity on her nerves." 

"Then let me be Parkins for a few 
minutes," says Portia, with a little smile. 
" I used to be of great use to George " (her 
brother. Colonel Vibart) " occasionally when 
he came to grief at football or in the hunt- 
ing field. Let me see if my hand has lost 
its cunning." 

" You won't like it," says Blount, hesitat- 
ing ; " it will look nasty, you know, and there 
will be blood, I think, and perhaps it will 
be better for me to" 

" This is my sitting-room," interrupts 
Portia calmly, throwing open a door on 
the opposite side of the corridor. " Come 
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in here, and let me see what has happened 
to you." 

Fabian follows her obediently. It all 
seems to him something like a dream, that 
this girl, usually so listless, should now 
brighten into life, and grow energetic and 
anxious for his sake. 

With gentle fingers she helps him to take 
off his coat, and in a business-like, very 
matter-of-fact fashion, unfastens the gold 
link at his wrist, and though paling a little 
as she sees the blood upon his sleeve, reso- 
lutely rolls it up and lays bare the injured 
arm. 

It .is looking dark and swollen, and the 
skin has been knocked off it in several 
places. The flesh has been a good deal 
bruised, and altogether the wound is an 
ugly one without being in any way serious. 
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In spite of her efforts to the contrary, she 
blanches perceptibly, and shudders, and 
lets her lids droop rather heavily over her 
eyes. 

"You are unfit for this sort of work," 
says Fabian, angry with himself, as he 
marks her agitation. ** It was unpardonable 
of me even to permit you to attempt 
it" He moves back from her, and tries 
his shirt sleeve once more over his injured 
arm. 

'* Ah ! do not touch it," says Portia 
hastily; "the sleeve will only rub against 
it and make it worse." 

Involuntarily she lays her hand on his to 
prevent his covering the wound, and looks 
at him with a glance full of sympathy and 
entreaty. So standing, with her eyes large 
and dark with pity, and her soft white hand 
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trembling upon his, she seems to him so 
far 

*' Beyond all women, womanly. 
He dreads to think how he should fare 
Who came so near as to despair ! ** 

A pang desolates his heart. Alas ! is not 
despair the only portion that can be meted 
out for him ? The joy and the gladness of 
living, and the one great treasure of all — 
the heart's love — ^that beautifies and refines 
all its touches, can never be his ; never for 
him, while this shadow rests upon him, will 
there be home or "hearthstone," or that 
deeper, more perfected sense of fellowship 
that exists between two souls only. 

And this girl, with her hand on his, and 

'* With eyes like open lotus flowers 
Bright in the morning rain," 

looking Straight up at him, with gentlest 
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concern in her regard, how might it have 
been with him and her, if life had flowed 
in a pleasant stream, and no turbulent waves 
had come to disturb its calm and musical 
ripple ? 

How short have been his days of grace, 
how long must be his years of misery : 
just in the very opening of his life, in the 
silken morning of his youth, the blow had 
fallen, deadening his sky, and rendering 
all things grey. 

In what a very little space, indeed, lie 
all our happy moments; even the most 
successful of us can count them one by 
one, as it might be, on the fingers of 
one hand ; and how tardy, how wearying, 
are those where sorrow, and trouble, and 
despair hold their own. 

** Ce qui nous charme s'en va, et ce qui 
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fait peine reste. La rose vit une heure, 
et le cypres cent ans." 

Portia has gone into an inner room, and 
now returns with a basin and a sponge. 
Very gently (and as though afraid each 
movement may increase his pain) she 
bathes his arm, glancing up at him every 
now and then to see if, indeed, she is 
adding to or decreasing his agony. 

If the truth be told, I believe he feels 
no agony at all, so glad he is to know her 
touch, and see her face. When she has 
sponged his arm with excessive tenderness, 
she brings a cambric handkerchief, and 
' tearing it into strips, winds it round and 
round the torn flesh. 

" Perhaps that will do until Dr. Bland 
can see it," she says hopefully. " At least 
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tell me you are in less pain now, and^that 
I have done you some small good." 

" Small ! " says Fabian. 

"Ah ! well/' she says lightly, ''then I sup- 
pose I have succeeded, but you must pro- 
mise me, nevertheless, that you will have a 
doctor to look at you.'* 

Her tone is still exquisitely kind ; but 
there is now a studied indifference about it 
that hurts him keenly. Perhaps in his sur- 
prise at this sudden change of manner he 
overlooks the fact that the difference is 
studied ! 

" I have given you too much trouble," he 
says stupidly, in a leaden sort of way. 
" But, as you say, you have been suc- 
cessful ; I feel hardly any pain now." 

" Then I suppose I may dismiss you,'' 
she says, with a frugal litrie smile, just 

VOL. II. D - 
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glancing at the half-opened door. The ner- 
vousness, the sympathy is over, and she 
remembers how lost to social consideration 
is the man to whose comfort she has been 
contributing for the past twenty minutes. 

" I have taken up too much of your time 
already," he says in a frozen tone, and then 
he turns and goes towards the door. But, 
after a moment s reflection, he faces round 
again abruptly, and comes up to her, and 
stands before her with set lips, and eyes 
aflame. His nostrils are dilated ; there is 
intense mental pressure discernible in every 
line of his face. 

" I do not mistake you," he says with 
slow vehemence ; " I am not such a dullard 
that I should count your bare charity as 
friendship. You have succoured me, as 
you would of your grace, no doubt, have 
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succoured the vilest criminal that walks 
the earth, were he in death or pain/* 

She has grown very pale, and is rather 
frightened, if her eyes speak truly. 

"Now that the reaction has set in," he 
goes on bitterly, " you believe you have de- 
meaned yourself in that you have assisted 
one, who" 

"You are saying what is not true," she 
says in a low but clear voice ; speaking 
slowly, and with difficulty, because her lips 
are white and dry. 

" Am I .^" exclaims he passionately. "Say, 
if you can, that you believe me innocent of 
all guilt, and I will believe you!" 

He pauses — she is silent. A terrible 
moment ensues, fraught with agony for 
Fabian, and still she makes no sign. Her 
hands, tightly clasped, are hanging before 
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her; her head is turned aside; her eyes 
persistently seek the floor. As if every 
nerve in her body is strung to excess, she 
stands so motionless that she might almost 
be a statue cut in marble. 

Her silence is painfully eloquent. Fabian, 
in an excess of passion, tears off the cambric 
bandages from his arm, and flings them at 
her feet. 

" I will have none of your charity," he 
says, with pale lips; and, throwing wide 
the door, strides down the corridor, and is 
soon beyond recall. 

When the last echo of his feet has died 
away Portia rouses herself, and, moving 
towards a low chair near the fireplace, 
sinks into it, and presses her hands con- 
vulsively against her heart. 

Now that she is at last alone the excite- 
ent of the last hour begins to tell upon 
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her. Her cheeks and Hps, that up to this 
have been positively bloodless, now grow 
dyed with richest crimson, that is certainly 
not of this earth, earthy, as it gives no 
promise of health or youthful strength. 
She leans back in her chair as if ex- 
hausted; and, in truth, in the fair shell 
that harbours her soul but very little power 
remains to battle with the varied thoughts 
that rise within her. 

Scene by scene the events of the last 
hour spread themselves before her — the 
maddened brute rushing violently over the 
soft smooth lawn to where the treacherous 
stream awaits him, running gently between 
its damp green banks— Sir Christopher's 
danger — Fabian's unexpected interference — 
the short, but terrible fear for him — ^and then 
the sudden fall from the extreme agony of 
suspense to comparative calm. 
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And yet, perhaps, all this does not haunt 
her so much as one or two other things, 
that, in reality, were of little moment. That 
time, for instance, when he — Fabian — stood 
beneath the balcony, and when he, with a 
glance, a half-spoken word, accused her of 
coldness and indifference. He had con- 
demned her all too willingly. But this 
was only fair, no doubt. Had not she, in 
her innermost heart, condemned him, un- 
heard, unquestioned ? 

And what was it he had said to Dulce ? 
** Take example by your cousin; see how 
sensible she can be," or something like that. 
Sensible ! When this terrible pain was tug- 
ging at her heart-strings, and prolonged ner- 
vousness had made speech impossible. 

And why had he said " your cousin,** 

instead of " our cousin ? *' Was it that he 
did not care to claim kinship with ker^or 
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because — because — he did not count himself 
worthy — to 

Again she raises her hand, and presses 
it with undue force against her left side. 
She is unhappy and alone, and full of a 
vague uncertainty. 

" Each substance of a grief hath twenty 
shadows," and all the shadows of her grief 
seem now to hem her in, and encompass 
her on every side. The old troublesome 
pain in her heart, that drove her from the 
dissipations of town life to seek a shelter 
in the quiet country, returns to her again. 
At this moment the pain of which I speak 
grows almost past endurance. A faint, 
grey pallor supersedes the vivid carmine 
of awhile ago. She sighs with evident 
difficulty, and sinks back heavily amongst 
her cushions. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love." 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

" I SHOULD think if we are going to give our 
dance at all, it ought to be soon," says Dulce, 
with a shrug and a somewhat listless little 
yawn. 

'*So we ought," says Dicky Browne 
briskly. It seems the most natural thing 
in the world that he should use the first 
person plural, and that he should appear 
to be the chief promoter of the dance in 
question. *' We've been talking of it a con- 
siderable lot, you know," he goes on confi- 
dentially, *'and they will all think it a dodge 
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on your part if you don't give it within the 
next fortnight." 

"A dodge!" says Miss Blount, very justly 
incensed. ''What dodge?" 

"Well, look here," says Dicky — "there 
once was a fellow" 

He breaks off* at this interesting juncture, 
and, fixing his glass in his best eye, stares at 
a figure coming slowly towards them from 
the house. They all follow his gaze, and 
find themselves criticising the approaching 
form in a vague, surprised fashion. 

" Great hat ! look at Julia ! " says Dicky 
at last, giving way to speech that will not 
be repressed. The exclamation is quite in 
keeping with the scene. Julia, in a head- 
gear of the style usually described as a 
Rubens, of the very largest description, 
comes simpering up to them, filled with the 
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belief that now, if ever, she is looking her 
very best *' Great " is the word for it. She 
IS indeed all that. 

*' My dear Julia, where have you been?*' 
says Dulce, ignoring the hat. 

"Searching every room in the house for 
that last book of Ouida's," says Julia 
promptly, who has in reality been posing 
before a mirror in her own room, crowned 
with the Rubens. ** I'm always losing my 
things, you know — and my way ; my boat, 
for example, and my train, and my um- 
brella." She is plainly impressed with the 
belief that she is saying something smart, 
and looks conscious of it 

" Why don't you add your temper," says 
Dicky Browne with a mild smile, which 
rather spoils the effect of her would-be 
smartness. 
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"We were talking about our ball," says 
Dulce somewhat quickly. " Dicky seems 
to think we shall lose caste in the neigh- 
bourhood if we put it off much longer." 

" You'll create ill feeling," says Mr, 
Browne. " The Stanley girls have new 
gowns, and they want to show them. 
They'll say nasty things about you." 

" That's your second hint on that subject," 
says Sir Mark. " Get it out, Dicky, you are 
dying to say something. What was it you 
were going to say a few minutes ago about 
some fellow who " 

" Who for seven years was going to give 
a ball, and was asked everywhere on the 
strength of it. His friends hoped against 
hope, don't you see, but nothing ever came 
of it. At the end of the seven years he was 
as far off it as ever." 
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''And what did his friends do to him 
then ? " asks Julia, who is one of those 
people who always want more than 
enough. 

" Deponent sayeth not," says Mr. Browne. 
*' Perhaps it was too dark a tale for publica- 
tion. I suppose they either smote him be- 
tween the joints of his harness till he died, 
or else they fell upon him in a body and 
rent him in pieces." 

**What nonsense you can talk at times,** 
says Mrs. Beaufort, mindful of his speech of 
a few moments ago. 

" Not I," says Dicky Browne. 

It is about four o'clock, and already the 
shadows are lengthening upon the grass, the 
soft, cool grass upon which they are all sit- 
ting beneath the shade of the huge chestnut 
trees, that fling their branches in all direc- 
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tions, some east, some west, some heaven- 
wards. 

A little breeze is blowing towards them 
sweet essences of pine-wood and dark fir. 
Above in the clear sky the fleecy clouds as- 
sume each moment a new form — a yet more 
tender colour — now pale blue, now grey, 
now a soft pink that verges upon crimson. 
Down far in the hollows a white mist is 
floating away, away, to the ocean, and there, 
too, can be seen (playing hide-and-seek 
amongst the great trunks of the giant elms) 
the flitting form's of the children dancing 
fantastically to and fro. 

The scent of dying meadow-sweet is on the 
air, and the hush and the calm of evening. 

'^Dulce, command us to have tea out 
here," says Sir Mark, removing his cigarette 
from his lips for a moment. 
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" Dear Dulce, yes — ^that will be sweet/* 
says Portia, who is very silent and very 
pale and very beautiful to-day. 

" Dicky, go and tell some one to bring 
tea here directly," says Dulce ; " and say 
they are to bring peaches for Portia, be- 
cause she loves them, and say anything 
else you like for yourself.*' 

" Thanks ; Cura9oa will do me very 
nicely," says Dicky, with all the prompti- 
tude that distinguishes him. 

*'And Maraschino," suggests Sir Mark, 
in the mildest tone. 

" And just a suspicion of brandy," puts in 
Roger, almost affectionately. Overpowered 
by their amiability and their suggestions, 
Dicky turns towards the house. 

*' I fly," he says. ** Think of me till my 
return." 
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"Do tell them to hurry, Dicky," says 
Dulce anxiously. *' They are always so 
slow. And tell them to bring lots of cake." 

"You shall have it all in a couple of 
shakes," says Mr. Browne encouragingly, 
if vulgarly. 

" What*s that ? " asks Dulce, meaning 
reproof. " It isn't English, is it ? How 
soon will it be ? " 

"Oh, half a jiff," returns he, totally 
unabashed. 

Presently tea is brought, and they are 
all happy, notably Dicky, who walks round 
and into the cakes with unceasing fervour. 

" By-the-by, I wonder Stephen hasn't 
been here to-day," says Julia, addressing 
no one in particular. 

"Something better to do, perhaps," says 
Portia. 
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"Yes — where can he be?" says Dulce, 
waking into sudden animation. "'Some^ 
thing better to do?' Why, what could 
that be ? " 

** Writing sonnets to your eyebrow," 
answers Roger, in an unpleasant- tone. 

"How clever you are!" retorts she, in 
a tone even more unpleasant, letting her 
white lids fall until they half-conceal the 
scorn in her eyes. Only half! 

" He is such a gaol bird — I beg his par- 
don, a town bird," says Sir Mark lazily, 
**that I didn't think anything could keep 
him in the country so long. Yet he doesn't 
look bored. He bears the solitary con- 
finement very well." 

" There is shooting, isn't there ? " suggests 
Portia. 

" Any amount of it," says Dicky ; " but 
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that don t solve the mystery. He couldn't 
shoot a haystack flying, not if his life de- 
pended on it* It's suicide to go out with 
him! He'd as soon shoot you or me as 
anything else. I always say the grouse 
ought to love him, because I don't believe 
he knows the barrel of his gun from the 
stock." 

" How perfectly dreadful," exclaims Julia, 
who always takes everything au grand 
sirievx. 

" There is other game in the country 
besides grouse," says Roger in a peculiar 
tone. 

"I daresay he can't bear to leave that 
dear old house now he has got into it," 
says Dulce ; *' it is so lovely — so quaint — 
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" Now, IS it ? " asks Dicky Browne 
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meditatively ; " I've seen nicer, I think. 
I always feel, when there, as if everything, 
ceilings, roof and all, were coming down 
on my unfortunate head." 

" But it is so old, so picturesque — a 
perfect dream, I think," says Dulce rather 
affectedly. 

** It isn't half a bad place, but not to be 
compared to The Moors, surely," says Sir 
Mark gently, looking with some reproof at 
Dulce, — reproof the spoiled child resents. 
The Moors is Roger s home. " I think The 
Moors one of the most beautiful places in 
England." 

'* And one of the draughtiest," says Miss 
Blount ungraciously. "I was there once. 
It was a year ago. It occurred to me, I 
remember, that the sun had forgotten it; 
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indeed, I had but one thought ill the time 
I stayed." 

"And that was?" a^ks Roger defiantly. 

" How to get away from it again as soon 
as possible." 

" I am sorry my old home found such 
disfavour in your sight," says Roger, so 
quietly that remorse wakes within her 
breast, bringing with it, however, no good 
result, rather adding fuel to the flame that 
has been burning brightly since breakfiSist 
time. His rebuke is so abominably mild 
that it brings Miss Blount to the very 
verge of open wrath. 

''I think Stephen such a dear fellow," 
says Julia at this critical juncture. **So 
.— er— well read, and that." 

"Yes; though, I think, I have known 
better," says Sir Mark, looking at Dulce. 
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" Poor Mr. Gower," says that young lady, 
airily ; " every one seems determined to 
decry him. What has he done to every- 
body, and why should comparisons be 
drawn ? There may be better people, and 
there may be worse; but — I like him." 

" Lucky he," says Roger with a faint 
but distinct sneer, his temper forsaking 
him ; *' I could almost wish that I were 
he." 

" I could almost wish it too," says Dulce 
with cruel frankness. 

** Thank you." Roger by this time is 
in a very respectable passion, though no- 
body but he and Dulce have heard the last 
three sentences. " Perhaps," he says de- 
liberately, **it will be my most generous 
course to resign in favour of" 

**More tea, Portia?" interrupts Dulce 
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very quickly, in a tone that trembles ever 
so slightly. 

" No, thank you. But, Dulce, I want 
you near me. Come and sit here." 

There is anxiety, mixed with entreaty, 
in her tone. She has noticed the anger 
in Roger's face, and the defiance in Dulce's 
soft eyes, and she is grieved and sorry for 
them both. 

But Dulce, who is in a very bad mood 
indeed, will take no notice of either the 
entreaty or the grief. 

" How can I ? " she says, with a slow 
lifting of her brows. " Who will give 
anybody any tea, if I go away from this ? 

And " here she pauses, and her eyes fix 

themselves upon a break in the belt of firs 
low down, at the end of the lawn. " Ah," 
she says with a swift blush, "you see I 
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shall be wanted at my post for a little 
while longer, because — here is Mr. Gower 
at last ! " 

The "at last" is intolerably flattering^, 
though it is a question if the new comer 
hears it He is crossing over the soft grass, 
his hat in his hand, his eyes dark and 
smiling. He looks glad, expectant, happy. 

"What superfluous surprise," says Roger 
to Dulce, with even a broader sneer than 
his last. "He always is here, isn't he?" 

" Yes ; isn't it good of him to come," $?iys 
Miss Blount, with a suspicions dulness — 
Stephen has not yet come quite close to 
them. " We are always so wretchedly stupid 
here, and he is $o charming, and so good 
to look at, and always in such a perfect 
temper!" As she finishes her sentence, 
she turns her large eyes full on her fianci. 
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Roger, muttering something untranslat- 
able between his teeth, moves away, and 
then Gower comes up, and Dulce gives 
him her hand and her prettiest smile, and 
presently he sinks upon the grass at her 
feet, and lies there in a graceful position 
that enables him to gaze without trouble 
upon her piquante face. He is undeniably 
handsome, and is very clean limbed, and 
has something peculiar about his smile that 
takes women ias a rule. . 

"How d'ye do?" he says to Roger pre- 
sently, when that young man comes within 
range, bestowing upon him a little nod. 
Whereon Roger says the same to him in 
a tone of the utmost bonhomie^ which, if 
hypocritical, is certainly very well done, 
after which conversation once more flows 
smoothly onwards. 
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" What were you doing all day ? " asks 
Dulce of the knight at her feet, throwing 
even kinder feeling than usual into her 
tone, as she becomes aware that Roger s 
eyes are fixed upon her. 

** Wishing myself here," replies Gower 
with a readiness that bespeaks truth. 

" What a simple thing to say," murmurs 
Dulce with a half-smile, glancing at him 
from under her long lashes. " But how 
difficult to believe. After all," with a wil- 
ful touch of coquetry, " I don't believe you 
ever do mean anything you say." 

" Don't you ? " says Gower, with an 
eagerness that might be born of either pas- 
sion or amusement. *' You wrong me then. 
And some day — some day, perhaps, I shall 
be able to prove to you that what I say 
I mean." Then, probably, the recollection 
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of many things comes to him, and the 
quick warm light dies out of his eyes, and 
it is with an utter change of tone and 
manner he speaks next. 

" Now tell me what you were doing all 
day," he says lightly. 

"Not very much; the hours dragged a 
little, I think. Just now, as you came to 
us, we were discussing " — it is almost on 
her lips the word "you," but she suppresses 
it in time, and goes on easily — "a dance 
we must give as soon as possible." 

"An undertaking down here, I suppose ? " 
says Gower doubtfully ; " yet a change after 
all. And, of course, you are fond of danc- 
ing,*' with a passing glance that is almost 
a caress at her lithe svelte figure. 

*' Yes, very ; but I don't care about 
having a ball here." She says this with 
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a sigh ; then she pauses, and a shade 
saddens her face. 

" But why ? " asks he, surprised. 

"There are many reasons—many. And 
you might not understand/' she says rather 
confusedly. She turns her face away from 
his, and in doing so meets Portia's eyes. 
She has evidently been listening to what 
Dulce has just said, and now gives back 
her cousin's gaze as though against her 
will. After a moment she slowly averts 
her face, as if seeking to hide the pallor 
that is rendering even her lips white. 

'* Both my evening suits are un wearable," 
says Dicky Browne mournfully. "I shall 
have to run up to town to get some fresh 
things." He says this deprecatingly, as 
though utterly assured of the fact that 
every one will miss him horribly. 



n 
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" You won't be Ipng away, Dicky, will 
you ? " says Roger tearfully ; at which 
Dulce, forgetful for the instant of the late 
feud, laugh$ aloud. 

" I can't think what's the matter with 
me," $ay5 Dicky, still mournful ; " my 
clothes don't last any time. A month 
seems to put 'em out of shape, and make 

'em unwearable.'* 

" No wonder," says Sir Mark, •' when 
you get them made^ by a fellow out of the 
swim altogether. Where does he live? 
Cheapside or Westbourne Grove?" 

" No ; the Strand," says Mr. Browne, to 
whom shame is unknown, " if you mean 
Jerry." 

" Dicky employs Jerry because his name 
is Browne," says Roger. " He's a hanger-on 
of the family, and is popularly supposed to 
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be a poor relation, a sort of country cousin. 
Dicky proudly supports him in spite of 
public opinion. It is very noble of him." 

" The governor sent me to him when 
I was a young chap — for punishment, I 
think," says Dicky mildly, " and I don't like 
to give him up now. He is such a fetch- 
ing old thing, and so conversational, and 
takes such an interest in my nether limbs." 

" Who are you talking of in such lauda- 
tory terms ? " asks Dulce curiously, raising 
her head at this moment. 

*' Of Jerry, my tailor," says Dicky con- 
fidentially. 

"Ah ! A good man, but — er — tiresome," 
says Julia vaguely, with a cleverly sup- 
pressed yawn; she is evidently under the 
impression that they are discussing Jeremy 
Taylor, not the gentleman in the Strand. ' 
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" Is he good ? " asks Dicky, somewhat at 
sea. " A capital fellow to make trousers, I 
know, but for his morality I can't vouch." 

" I am speaking of the divine Jeremy 
Taylor," says Julia, very justly shocked at 
what she believes to be levity on the part 
of Dicky. "He didn't make trousers, he 
only made maxims!'' 

" Poor soul ! " says Mr. Browne, with 
heartfelt pity in his tone, to whom Jeremy 
Taylor is a revelation, and a sad one. 
" Did he die of 'em } " 

Of this frivolous remark, Julia deigns to 
take no notice. And indeed they are all too 
accustomed to Mr. Browne's eccentricities of 
style to spend time trying to unravel them. 

"You haven't yet explained to me the 
important business that kept you at home 
all day," Dulce is saying to Mr. Go wen 
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She is leaning slightly forward, and is look- 
ing down into hi$ eyes. 

" Tenants and a steward, and such like 
abominations," he says rather absently. 
Then, his glance wandering to her little 
white slender fingers, that are idly trifling 
with her fan, "By-the-by," he goes on, 
''the steward — Mayne, you know — can 
write with both hands. Odd, isn*t it? just 
as well with his left as with his right." 

''A rather useless accomplishment, I 
should think." 

" I don't know. It occurred to me we 
should all learn how to do it in case we 
should break our arms, or our legs, or any- 
thing." 

"What on earth would bur legs have to 
do with it," says Miss Blount, with a gay 
little laugh, which he echoes. 
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"Oh! well, in case we should sprain our 
right wrists, then. When Mayne went 
away I tried if I could make use of my 
left hand, and succeeded rather well. Look 
here, you hold your hand like this." 

** It sounds difficult," says Duke doubt- 
fully. 

" It isn't though, really. Will you try ? " 
Taking a pencil and an envelope from his 
pocket, he lays the latter on her knee, and 
hands her the former. "Now let me hold 
your hand just at first to guide you, and 
you will soon see how simple it is. Only 
practice is required." 

"It will take a good deal of practice and 
a good deal of guidance, I shouldn't wonder," 
says Miss Blount smiling. 

" That will be my gain," returns he in a 
low tone. As he speaks he lays his hand 
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on hers, and directs the pencil ; so the lesson 
begins ; and so it continues uninterrupted 
for several minutes. Dulce is getting on 
quite smoothly ; Mr. Gower is plainly inte- 
rested in a very high degree, when Roger, 
coming up to them, lays his hand lightly 
upon Dulce's shoulder. He is still passion- 
ately angry, and almost unable to control 
himself. To see Dulce*s fingers clasped by 
those of Gower's, however innocently, has 
fired his wrath, and driven him to open 
expression of his displeasure. 

"If you have forgotten how to write, 
Dulce," he says in a low strained voice, " I 
daresay it will be possible to find a master 
to re-instruct you. In the meantime, why 
trouble Gower ? " 

" Does it trouble you, Mr. Gower } " asks 
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she sweetly, looking straight at Stephen and 
Ignoring Roger. 

" Need I answer that ? " responds he, 
flushing warmly, and in his turn ignoring 
Dare. 

"Then you need not worry yourself to 
get me a master, Roger," says Dulce, still 
quite sweetly. *' It is very good of you to 
wish to take such trouble about me, but 
you see I have got one already." 

'* Not a master — a slave ! " says Gower 
impulsively. There's such evident and 
earnest meaning in his tone that she 
colours violently, and with a rather open 
manifestation of shrinking, withdraws her 
hand from his clasp ; the pencil falls to 
the ground, but Roger has turned aside, 
and this last act on her part is unseen by 
him. 

VOL. II. F 
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** Is anything the matter with Roger ? '* 
says Gower slowly. 

** What should be the matter with him ? " I 

asks she coldly. 

" Do you remember what we were read- 
ing yesterday? Do you remember even 
one particular line ? It comes to me now. 
* So loving jealous.' You recollect ? " 

" No ; and even if I did, what has it to 
do with Roger .^" 

** Nothing — ^perhaps." There is a small 
fine smile around his lips that incenses her 
— she scarcely knows why. 

" Then what does your quotation mean ? " 

''Nothing, too, no doubt. Shall we go 
on with our lesson?" 

*' No, I am tired of it,** she says petulantly. 
** I like nothing, I think, for very long." 
She has grown somewhat restless, and her 
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eyes are wistful. They are following Roger, 
who has thrown himself at Portia's feet. 

"Are your friendships, too, short-lived?" 
asks Gower, biting his lips, You can see 
that he is lounging on the grass, and at this 
moment, having raised his hand, it falls 
again, by chance upon her instep. 

Remorse and regret have been compan- 
ions of her bosom for the past minute, now 
they quicken into extreme anger. Pushing 
back the garden chair on which she has 
been sitting, she stands up and confronts 
the stricken Gower with indignant eyes. 

"Don't do that again," she says with 
trembling lips. Her whole attitude — voice 
and expression — are undeniably childish, 
yet she frightens Gower very nearly out 
of his wits. 

" I beg your pardon," he stammers 
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eagerly, growing quite white. " I must 
insist on your understanding I did not 

mean it. How could you think it ? I " 

As this instant Roger laughs. The laugh 
comes to Dulce as she stands before Gower 
grieved and angry and repentant, and her 
whole face changes. The grief and the re- 
pentance vanish, the very anger fades into 
weariness. 

**Yes, I believe you — I was foolish — it 
doesn't matter," she says heavily; and 
then she sinks into her seat again, and 
taking a small volume of selected poetry 
from a rustic table at her elbow, throws 
it into his lap. 

" Read me something,*' she says gently. 

"What shall I select?" asks Stephen, 
puzzled by the sudden change in her man- 
ner, but anxious to please her. 
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"Anything. It hardly matters; they are 
all pretty," she says disconnectedly, and 
so indifferently that he is fairly piqued ; 
his reading being one of his strongest 
points; and taking up the book he opens 
it at random and begins to read in a low 
sweet rhyming voice that certainly carries 
its own charm. 

Dulce, in spite of herself, is by degrees 
drawn to listen to ^ it ; yet though the 
words so softly spoken attract her and 
chain her attention, there is always a line 
of discontent around her lovely mouth, and 
a certain angry petulance within her eyes 
and in the gesture with which she furls 
and unfurls her huge black fan* 

Dicky Browne, who has confiscated all 
the cake, and is therefore free to go where 
he lists, has drawn near to her, and, under 
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cover of a cigarette, is pretending to be 
absorbed in the poetry. Gower has fallen 
now upon Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard, 
and is getting through it most effectively. 
All the others have grown silent, either 
touched by the beauty of the dying day- 
light, or the tender lines that are falling on 
the air. When at length Stephen finishes 
the poem, and his voice ceases to break 
the silence of the coming eve, no one stirs, 
and an utter calm ensues. It is broken by 
the irrepressible Julia. 

"What a charming thing that is," she 
says, alluding, they presume, to the elegy. 
She pauses here, but no one takes her up 
or seems to care to continue the praise of 
what is almost beyond it. But Julia is not 
easily discouraged. 

'' One can almost see the gaunt trees," 
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she says sentimentally, *' and the ivied walls 
of the old church, and the meadows beyond, 
and the tinkling of tiny bells, and the soft 
white sheep as they move perpetually on- 
ward in the far, far distance." 

She sighs, as though overcome by the 
perfect picture she has so kindly drawn for 
their benefit. 

" I wish to goodness she would move on 
herself," says Dicky Browne. ** It is enough 
to make poor Gray turn in his. grave." 

" I think she describes rather prettily, 
and quite as if she meant it," says Portia 
softly. 

" Not a bit of it," growls Dicky ; " she 

don't mean it ; she couldn't. It's all put 

on — regular plaister! She doesn't feel it; 

she knows as much about poetry as I 
do." 
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" You underrate yourself, my darling boy," 
says Roger, fondly. 

"Oh! you get out," says Mr. Browne, 
most ungratefully. 

" I think to be able to read really well 
is an intense charm," goes on Julia, glanc- 
ing sweetly at Stephen. ** If one had only 
some one to give one a kindly hint now 
and then about the correct intonation and 
emphasis and that, it would be a regular 
study of course. I really have half a mind 
to go in for it." 

"So glad she has at last arrived at a 
just appreciation of her own powers,'* says 
Dicky, sotto voce. " I should think she has 
just half a mind and no more to do any- 
thing with." 

He is hushed up ; and then Stephen 
goes on again choosing passages from 
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Shakespeare this time, for a change, while 
silence once more reigns. 

Roger is looking sulky and unkindly 
critical. Sir Mark has been guilty of a 
small yawn or two. Julia, in spite of the 
most heroic efforts to the contrary, is openly 
and disgracefully sleepy. Portia s eyes are 
full of tears. Dicky Browne, who is tired 
of not hearing his own voice, and whose 
only belief in the divine William is, that 
he gave him '*a jolly lot of trouble in his 
school-days," is aweary, and is only waiting 
an opportunity to cut in and make himself 
heard, in spite of all opposition. 

It comes — the opportunity — and Dicky 
seizes it. Mr. Gower is at his very best. 
He has thrown his whole soul into his 
voice, and is even himself wrapt up in the 
piece he has before him. 
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" * Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown,'" his voice rings out clear and full 
of melancholy prophecy ; it is a voice that 
should have impressed any right-minded in- 
dividual, but Dicky's mind is below par. 

"I should think hed lie considerably 
more uneasy without it," he says cheerfully. 
** He'd feel like being scalped, wouldn't he ? 
And get dreaming about Comanches and 
tomahawks and Fenimore Cooper, eh?" 

For once Dicky scores. The men have 
grown tired of Mr. Gower's performance, 
and hail the interruption with delight. 
Roger turns on his side and laughs aloud. 
This attention, so unprecedented on his part, 
fills Dicky's soul with rapture. He in- 
stantly bestows upon his supporter a smile 
rich with gratitude; yet perhaps it is not 
Mr. Browne's wit alone that has called 
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forth such open manifestation of mirth from 
Roger. There is, I think, just the faintest 
touch of malice in his merriment. 

And then the faithless Dulce laughs too; 
the most musical ringing little laugh in the 
world, but none the less galling for all its 
sweetness. It is the last straw. Mr. Gower^ 
suppressing a very natural inclination, lays 
the book down gently on the grass beside 
him (he would have given anything to be 
able to fling it far from him), and makes 
some casual remark about the excessive 
beauty of the evening. 

And, indeed, it is beautiful ; all down the 
western slope of the fir- crowned hill the 
fading rays of light still wander, though 
even now in the clear heavens the evening 
star has risen, and is shining calm and clear 
as a soul entered on its eternal rest. 
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" Will you not read us something else ? " 
says Dulce, feeling a little ashamed of her- 
self. 

" Some other time/' returns he. 

" Dicky rather took the sentiment out of 
it," says Roger, still maliciously mirthful. 
" I hardly think he and the Swan of Avon 
would be congenial souls." 

"Well, I don't know," says Sir Mark 
lazily. '* We have been taught that ex- 
tremes meet, you see." 

" Dicky, how can you stand their im- 
pertinence ? " asks Dulce gaily. " Assert 
yourself, I entreat you." 

" There is such a thing as silent con- 
tempt," says Mr. Browne, untouched by 
their darts. " There is also a passage 
somewhere that alludes to an * unlettered 
small-knowing soul ; ' I do not desire to 
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quote it in this company. Let us return 
to the immortal Bill." 

But they are all laughing still, and in the 
face of laughter, it is difficult to get back 
to tragedy. And so no one encourages 
Gower to continue his work, and this in 
despite of the fact that the light, growing as 
it is towards the gloaming, seems in keep- 
ing with dismal tales and softly -mouthed 
miseries. 

Every moment the evening star grows 
brighter, gaining glory as the day declines. 
The mist has died away into the ocean, 
the breeze has sunk to slumber, only the 
song of many birds hymning themselves to 
roost amongst the quiet thickets disturbs 
the tranquillity of the air. 

Dead leaves that speak of autumn and 
coming dissolution float toward the loiterers 
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on the lawn, and, sinking at their feet^ 
preach to them a lesson of the life that 
lasts not, and of that other life that in 
all its splendour may yet dawn upon 
them. 

A soft and sullen roar from the ocean 
makes the silence felt. The sea clothed 
round with raiment of white waves, and 
rich with sparkling life, dashing itself along 
the beach, breathes a monotonous murmur 
that wafts itself inland and falls with vague 
music upon the listening ear. Thoughts 
arise within the breast, born of the sweet 
solemnity of the hour, and the sadness that 
belongs to all life — but in this changeable 
world nothing lasts, and presently seeing 
something in the lawn below that puzzles 
her sight, Julia says quickly: "What are 
the moving forms I see down there?" 
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"Only the children undulating," says 
Mr. Browne promptly. 

"What?" says Sir Mark. 

" I have said," returns Dicky. 

"There is surely something besides chil- 
dren," says Portia, trying to pierce the 
gathering darkness. "See, what is that 
coming towards us now ? " 

They all peer eagerly in the direction of 
the firs, from between which a flying mass 
may be seen emerging, and approaching 
rapidly to where they are all seated. 

" It is only Jacky on his fact," says Mr. 
Browne at length, after a careful examina- 
tion of this moving form. 

" On what ? " asks Roger curiously. 

" His fact," repeats Dicky, unmoved. 

" What's that ? " asks Jacky's mamma 
somewhat anxiously, — if a careless, it must 
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be to her credit said, that Julia is a very 
kindly mother, and is now rather upset by 
Mr. Browne's mysterious declaration. 

" You ought to know ; you gave it to 
him," declares he. ** He's sitting on it 
anyhow." 

" Really, Dicky, we must ask you to ex- 
plain yourself," says Sir Mark with dignity. 

" Why, it's only a donkey," says Dulce, 
'' and Jacky is riding him." 

"Just so," says Mr. Browne equably; 
" and a very large donkey too ; I always 
call them facts because they are stubborn 
things. At least, that one is, because I 
rode it yesterday — at least I tried to — and 
it behaved very ill indeed. It's — it's a very 
nasty animal, and painfully unamiable." 

*' What did it do to you ?" asks Julia,Vho 
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is again in secret fear about her first-bom, 
who every moment draws more near. 

*'Well, I got on him, incited thereto by 
Jacky and the Boodie, and when I had 
beaten him unceasingly for a full quarter 
of an hour, in the vain hope of persuading 
him to undertake even a gentle walk, he 
turned treacherously to the right, and 
squeezed my best leg against the garden 
wall. I bore it heroically, because I knew 
the Boodie was regarding me sternly, but 
I could have wept bitterly ; I don't know 
if all walls are the same, but the garden 
wall hurts very much." 

** I wonder where Dicky gets all his 
stories," says Dulce admiringly. 

"He evolves them out of his inner con- 
sciousness," replies Sir Mark. 

Meantime, Jacky draws nearer and nearer. 

VOL. II. G 
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He advances on the donkey — and on them, 
at a furious pace. Surely, never was a lazy 
ass so ridden before ! Perhaps those watch- 
ing him are under the impression that when 
closer to them, he will guide his steed to 
their right or to their left, or at least steer 
clear of them in some way, but if so they 
are mistaken. 

Jacky is in his element. He gallops 
wildly up to them, with arms and legs 
flying north and south, and his cap many 
miles behind. That hidden sense, that 
tells the young and artless one that the 
real meaning of all fun is to take some one 
by surprise and frighten the life out of him, 
is full upon him now. 

" Out of my way," he shrieks, in frenzied 
accents almost, as he bears down upon 
them. ** Out of my way, I say, or hell kill 
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you ; I can't pull him in. He is running 
away with me!" 

With this the wily young hypocrite gives 
the donkey a final kick with his right heel, 
and dashes ungallantly into the very midst 
of them. 

The confusion that follows is all his heart 
can desire. Great indeed is the rout. 
Camp chairs are scattered broadcast ; shawls 
strew the lawn ; Julia flies to the right, 
Dulce to the left; Portia instinctively finds 
refuge behind Dicky Browne, who shows 
great gallantry on this memorable occasion, 
and devotes himself to the service of the 
frail and weak. Indeed, it is on record, 
that in the height of his zeal he encircled 
Portia's waist with his arm, and cried aloud 
to the foe to '* come on,'' as he waited for 
victory or death. 
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Jacky flies past, and is presently seen 
urging on his wild career in the little glade 
that leads to the wood. Once more they 
breathe, and order is restored, to Gower s 
deep regret, as he has managed, in the 
7nilie, to seize hold of Duke's hand, and in 
an abstracted fashion has held it ever since. 

*^ That boy deserves a sound whipping," 
says Sir Mark indignantly, who is, never- 
theless, a sworn friend of the graceless 
Jacky. 

"You hear, Julia ; you are to whip him at 
once ? " says Roger. 

** Whip him !" says Mrs. Beaufort, resent- 
fully. ** Indeed I shall not. I never whipped 
one of them in my life, and I never shall." 

''You'd be afraid," says Dicky Browne. 
**You should see Julia when the Boodie 
attacks her ; she literally goes into her 
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boots, and stays there. It is, indeed, a 
pitiable exhibition. By-the-by, does any- 
body want dinner .'* because, if so, he may 
as well go and dress. It is quite half-past 

SIX. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

•* A vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast" 

Time, as a rushing wind, slips by, and 
brings us Dulce's ball. The night is lovely 
and balmy as any evening in the summer 
months gone by, though now September 
shakes the leaves to their fall. A little 
breeze sweeps up from the ocean, where 
the ** lights around the shore " show mystical 
and bright ; whilst overhead, all down the 
steeps of heaven, myriad stars are set, to 
flood the sleeping world with their cold 
clear beauty. 

Upon the walls, and all along the bal- 
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conies, lie patches of broken moonshine; 
and in the garden the pale beams revel 
and kiss the buds until they wake; and 
**all flowers that blow by day come forth, 
as 'twere high noon." 

In the library the lamps are lowered. 
Nobody has come downstairs yet, and the 
footman, giving the last lingering touch to 
the little sweet gossiping fire that warns 
them of winter's approach, turns to leave 
the room. On the threshold, however, he 
stands aside to let Miss Vibart enter. 

She is dressed in a white satin gown, 
creamy in shade, and rather severe in its 
folds. Some pale water-lilies lie upon it, 
as though cast there by some lucky chance, 
and cling to it lovingly, as if glad to have 
found so soft a resting-place. There is no 
flower in her hair, and no jewels anywhere, 
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except three rows of priceless pearls that 
clasp her slender throat. Throwing her 
gloves and fan upon the centre table, she 
walks slowly to a mirror, and examines 
herself somewhat critically. 

As if ungratefully dissatisfied with the 
lovely vision it presents to her, she turns 
aWay again with an impatient sigh, and 
trifles absently with a paper knife near 
her. There is a discontented line about 
her mouth, a wistful, restless expression 
in her eyes. She moves slowly, too, as 
if gladness is far from her, and shows, 
in every glance and movement, a strange 
amount of languor. 

As though her thoughts compel her to 
action, she walks aimlessly from place to 
place ; and now, as if she is listening for 
something to come ; and now, as if she is 
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trying to make up her mind to take some 
step from which she shrinks in secret. 

At last, drawing her breath with a sudden 
quickness, born of determination, she opens 
a drawer in a cabinet, and taking from it 
a little volume in the Tauchnitz binding, 
she opens the library door, and turning to 
the right, walks swiftly down the corridor. 

From out the shadow a figure advances 
towards her, a figure bent and uncomely, 
that tries in vain to avoid the meeting 
with her, and to get out of sight before 
recognition sets in. 

It is the old man Sly me. As she sees 
him there returns to Portia the memory 
of many other times when she has met 
him here in this corridor, with apparently 
no meaning for his presence. Some un- 
accountable and utterly vague feeling of dis- 
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like for this man has been hers ever since 
she first saw him. He is repugnant to her 
in a remarkable degree, considering how 
little he has to do with her life in any 
way. 

"He seems to haunt this part of the 
house/* she says to herself now, uncomfort- 
ably. "If I were Fabian I should hate 
to know there was a chance of meeting 
him every time I opened my door. Has 
he, perhaps, a passion for Fabian^-or" 

Instinctively she throws an additional 
touch of hauteur into her shapely head, and 
without deigning to notice the old man, 
sweeps by him, her glimmering white skirts 
making a gentle frou-frou as she goes. 

When she has passed, the secretary raises 
his eyes and watches her departing form 
furtively. There is great cunning mixed 
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with malignity and resentment in his glance. 
He mutters something inaudible, that carries 
no blessing in its tone, but yet, as though 
fascinated by her beauty, he stands still and 
follows each step she takes upon the polished 
oaken flooring. 

As she stops at a particular door, his 
whole face changes, and satisfied malice 
takes the place of resentment. 

** Even such pride can stoop,'' he mutters, 
with a half-drunken chuckle. *'And it is 
I, my fine lady — who can scarce breathe 
when I am by — that have power to wring 
your proud heart." 

He turns, and shambles onwards towards 
his own den. 

Portia's steps have grown slower as she 
gets nearer to the door before which Slyme 
has seen her stop. Her eyes have sought 
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the ground ; all along the floor her image 
may be seen, lengthened, but clear ; almost 
with every step she seems to tread upon 
herself. As she reaches the door she hesi- 
tates, and then lifts her hand as if with the 
intention of knocking. But again she pauses, 
and her hand drops to her side. As if more 
nervous than she cares to own, she leans 
against the lintel of the door, as one might 
desirous of support. 

Then the weakness vanishes; fastening 
her teeth upon her under lip, she rouses 
herself, and tapping gently but distinctly 
upon one of the panels, awaits an answer. 

Presently she gets it. " Come in," says 
Fabian's voice, clear, indifferent ; and slowly 
turning the handle she enters the room. 

The lamps are alight; a fire is burning 
in the grate. At the upper table of this 
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room, that is his study, his very sanctum 
sanctorunty Fabian is sitting with some 
papers and books before him. 

At first, being unconscious of who his 
visitor is, he does not lift his head, but now, 
seeing her, he rises quickly to his feet and 
says : 

"You!*' in accents of the most acute 
surprise. 

She is standing barely inside the door 
with the little volume pressed closely, almost 
convulsively, between her fingers, and for 
a moment makes him no reply. It is the 
first time they have ever been alone, since 
that day when he had injured his arm 
through the running away of Sir Chris- 
tophers mare. 

Now, his face, his tone, is so unfriendly 
that a great fear falls upon her. Is he 
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very angry with her still ? Has she sinned 
past forgiveness ? Will he, perhaps, order 
her to leave the room ? She tries to rally 
her power of resistance against what Fate 
— relentless, implacable — is preparing for 
her; but in vain. A terrible fear of him 
(the man regarding her with such stern 
eyes) and of herself crushes her. Her heart 
dies within her; what evil has fallen upon 
her days, that once were happy? and yet 
— and yet — of what — what exquisite sweet- 
ness is this evil formed ! 

She flushes, first painfully ; and then the 
flush fades, and pallor holds full sway. 

" I can do something for you ? " asks 
Fabian, not advancing towards her, not 
letting even one kindly accent warm his 
frozen tone, and this when the silence has 
grown positively unbearable. 
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*^ Thank you — no." Her little cold hands 
are nervously twined around the book she 
holds. Speech has cruelly deserted her; a 
sob has risen in her throat, and she is 
battling with it so fiercely that for a moment 
she can say nothing. Then she conquers, 
and almost piteously she lays the book upon 
the very edge of the table nearest her, and 
says with difficulty : 

** I brought you this. At breakfast this 
morning you said you had not read it ; and 
to-night I knew you would be alone, and I 

thought it is * The Europeans ' — it might 

help you to while away an hour." 

Her voice dies away, and again silence 
follows it. She is really frightened now. 
She has met many men, has been the ac- 
knowledged beauty of a London season, has 
had great homage laid at her feet ; but no 
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man has had power to make her heart waken, 
until she met this man, upon whom disgrace 
lies heavy. It is Kismet! She feels cold 
now, and miserable, and humbled before him 
who should surely be humbled before her. 
What has she meant by coming to his room 
without so much as an invitation ; to him — 
who in her sight is guilty, indeed, of an 
offence not to be forgiven in her world ? 

She grows tired and very weary, and the 
old pain at her heart, that always comes to 
her when she is miserable or perplexed, is 
tormenting her now, making her feel sick 
of life and dispirited. 

"It was kind of you to think of me,** says 
Fabian, coldly; "too kind. But there are 
some matters of importance I must get 
through to-night, and I fear I shall not have 
time for fiction." 
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She takes up the book again, the little 
instrument that betrays his determination to 
accept no benefits at her hands, and moves 
towards the door. 

Coming quickly up to her, that he may 
open the door, he stands between her and 
it, and stops her. 

" As you are here," he says, " let me look 
at you. Remember, I have never seen you 
dressed for a ball before." 

As if astonished at his request, she stands 
quite still, and letting her round, bare arms 
hang loosely before her, with her hands 
clasped, she lets him gaze at her sweet fair-. 
ness in utter silence! It takes him some 
time. Then — 

" You are very pale," he says — no more. 
Not a word of praise escapes him. She is 
woman enough to feel chagrin at this, and 
discontent. Has her glass lied to her, then ? 

VOL. II. H 
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One small word of approbation, even about 
her gown, would have been sweet to her at 
this moment. Is she so very pale ? Is it 
that this white gown does not become her ? 
A quick dislike to the beautiful robe — and 
only an hour ago she had regarded it with 
positive affection — now takes possession of 
her. 

*' I am always pale," she says with sub- 
dued resentment. 

*'Not always. To-night one hardly 
knows where your dress ends, and where 
you begin." She has hardly time to wonder 
if this is a compliment or the other thing, 
when he goes on again. " I don't think I 
ever saw you in white before ? " he says. 

'* No, and it is probable you will never 
see me in it again," she says petulantly. 
'* I dislike it. It is cold and unbecoming, 
I think." 
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"No, not unbecoming." 

"Well," she says impatiently, "not be- 
coming, at least." 

"That, of course, is quite a matter of 
taste," he says indifferently. 

She laughs unpleasantly. To make him 
give a decided opinion upon her appearance 
has now grown to be a settled purpose with 
her. She moves her foot impatiently upon 
the ground, then suddenly she lifts her eyes 
to his — the large, sweet, wistful eyes he has 
learned to know so well, and that now are 
quick with defiance — ^and says obstinately: 

" Do you think it suits me ? " 

He pauses. And then a peculiar smile, 
that somehow angers her excessively, grows 
round his lips and lingers there. 

" Yes," he answers slowly; "you are look- 
ing admirably — you are looking all you can 
possibly desire to-night." 
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She is deeply angered. She turns abruptly 
aside, and, passing him, goes quickly to the 
door. 

** I beg your pardon," he says hastily, 
following her, with a really contrite expres- 
sion on his face. " Of course I know you 
did not want me to say that — ^yet — what 
was it you did want me to say ? You chal- 
lenged me, you know." 

" I am keeping you from your work," says 
Portia quietly. '* Go back to it. I know 
I should not have come here to disturb you, 
and " 

" Do not say that," he interrupts her 
eagerly. " I deserve it, I know, but do not. 
I have lost all interest in my work. I can- 
not return to it to-night. And that book 
you brought, let me have it now, will you ? 
I shall be glad of it by-and-by." 

Before she can refuse, a sound of footsteps 
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Without makes itself known — there is a tink- 
ling as of many bangles, and then the door 
is thrown wide, and Dulce enters^ 

She is looking very pretty in a gown of 
palest azure. There is a brightness, a joy- 
ousness, about her that must attract and 
please the eye; she is, indeed, 

"One not tired with life's long day, but glad 
V the freshness of its morning." 

" I have come to say good-night to you, 
Fabian," she says, regarding her brother 
with loving, wistful eyes. " I suppose I 
shan't be able to see you again until to- 
morrow. Promise me you will go to bed, 
and to sleep, soon." 

**That is the very simplest promise one 
can give," returns he mockingly. **Why 
should not one sleep?" Then, seeing the 
extreme sadness that has settled on her 
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mignonne face, that should by right only be 
glad with smiles, goes on more gently, '* Be 
happy ; I shall do all you ask me." 

"Ah, Portia, you here, too," says Dulce, 
smiling gratefully at her. ** How sweet you 
are looking to-night — and your gown — how 
perfect. Isn't it lovely, Fabian ? " 

** Quite lovely," slowly. 

**And she herself, too," goes on Dulce 
enthusiastically, " isn't she lovely as well ? " 

**Yes," says Fabian, still more slowly. 

" She is like a dream of snow, or purity 
— or something," says Dulce vaguely, but 
admiringly. 

*' Or ice ? " says Fabian. 

*'0h, no, not ice. It is too hard, too un- 
sympathetic, too cold." 

" They are both cold, are they not ? " says 
Portia, with a very faint smile. ** Both ice 
and snow." 
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'* Dulce, Dulce ! " calls somebody from 
without. 

"Now, who IS that?" says Miss Blount 
irritably. " Roger, of course. I really never 
am allowed one moment to myself when he 
is in the house. He spends his entire time, 
first calling me, and then quarrelling with me 
when he finds me. He does it on purpose, 

■ 

I think. He can't bear me to have even 
one peaceful or happy instant. I never met 
any one so utterly provoking as Roger." 

She runs to him nevertheless, and Portia 
moves as if to follow her. 

" Don't leave me in anger," entreats 
Fabian in some agitation, detaining her by 
a gesture full of entreaty. " Do anything 
but that. Think of the long hours I shall 
have to put in here, by myself, with nothing 
but my own thoughts ; and say something 
kind to me before you go.' 
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'*You forget," she says with slow re- 
proach, her eyes on the ground. ** How can 
you hope for anything— even one word — sym- 
pathetic from ice ? Let me go to Dulce." 

** You shall not leave me like this," dictates 
he desperately, shutting the door with sudden 
passion, and deliberately placing his back 
against it. ** Am I not sufficiently unhappy 
that you should seek to make me even more 
so; to add, indeed, a very crown to my 
misery ? I will not face the long night alone 
with this fresh grief! The remembrance of 
your face as it now looks at me, of your eyes, 
so calm, so unforgiving, would fill the weary 
hours with madness. You don't know what 
it is to endure the pangs of Tantalus, to have 
a perpetual hunger at your heart that can 
never be satisfied. I do. I have suffered 
enough. You must be friends with me. 
before you go." 
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" I came to make friends with you. I 
wanted, to be friends with you, and" 

'* Yes, I know. I received you ungraci- 
ously ; I grant it ; but was there nothing 
for me to forgive? And even if I was 
unpardonably ungrateful for your kindness, 
is that so heavy a crime that I should be 
punished for it with what is worse than 
death? Portia, I entreat you, once again, 
put your hand in mine before you leave 
me. 

He is very pale, and there is a very agony 
of expectation in his dark eyes. But yet 
she stands irresolute — not seeing his agony, 
because her head is bent — with her fair arms 
still hanging before her, with her fingers 
closely intertwined. 

He can look unrebuked upon her beauty, 
upon the rounded whiteness of her arms, 
upon the tumultuous rise and fall of her 
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bosom, upon the little shapely, perfect head, 
that might well have graced a throne. 

Each rich charm in her lovely downcast 
face is clear to him ; a great yearning takes 
possession of his breast, an unconquerable 
desire to tell her all he feels for her. There 
have been moments- when he has thought 
he must fall at her feet, and laying hold of 
the hem of her garment, cry aloud to 
her .from out his heart's wild longing, " I 
have gone mad! I love you! Let me 
die ! " 

This is such a moment. Oh! to be able 
to take her in his arms for even one brief 
instant, and hold her close to his breaking 
heart — this silent girl, with her pride, and 
her beauty, and her cruel tenderness. 

He sighs heavily, and turns his head away. 
Still no word escapes her. She might almost 
be cut in marble, so quiet, so motionless she 
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Stands. Is she indifferent to his pain ; or 
careless of it — or only ignorant ? 

"Go, then," he says, without looking at 
her, in a voice from which all warmth and 
feeling of any sort, be it anger or regret, has 
flown. ** There is no reason at all why you 
should waste even one kind word or touch 
upon me. I was mad to ask it." 

At this, life returns to her. Her lips 
quiver ; she lifts her eyes to his, and such is 
the force of her regard that he is constrained, 
sorely against his will, to return it. Then 
he can see her eyes are full of tears — 
great liquid loving drops that tremble to 
their fall ; and even as he watches them, 
in painful wonder, they part from her lids 
and run all down her pale but rounded 
cheeks. 

She holds out to him, not one, but two 
hands. His whole face changes ; a gladness. 
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that has in it something of heaven, fills his 
eyes. 

Taking the little trembling hands softly 
in his own, he lays them on his beating 
heart. 

For a moment only, then he lets them 
fall; and then, before this divine joy has 
quite left him, he finds himself, once more, 
alone. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"What sudden anger's this? How have I reaped it? He parted 
frowning from me, as if ruin leaped from his eyes." 

— Shakespeare. 

The night wears on. By this time every- 
body is either pleased or disappointed with 
the evening. For the most part, of course, 
they looked pleased, because frowns are 
unbecoming; but then looks go for so 
little. 

Julia, who has impounded a middle-aged 
baronet, is radiant. The middle-aged ba- 
ronet, is not! He evidently regards Julia 
as a sort of modern albatross, that hangs 
heavily to his neck, and withers beneath 
her touch. She has been telling him all 
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about her early life in India, and her troubles, 
and the way she suffered with her servants, 
and various other private matters ; and the 
poor baronet doesn't seem to see it, and is 
very fatigued indeed. But Julia has him 
fast, and so there is little hope for him. 

Dulce and Roger have been at open war 
ever since the second dance. From their 
eyes, when directed at each other, have 
darted forked lightning since that fatal dance. 

" If they could only have been kept apart 
for * this night only,' " says Sir Mark in 
despair, " all might have been well ; but 
the gods ordained otherwise." 

Perhaps the careless gods had Stephen 
Gower's case in consideration ; at all events, 
that calm young man, profiting by the dis- 
pute between the betrothed pair, has been 
making decided, if smothered, love to Dulce 
all the evening. 
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By this time, indeed, the whole room 
has noticed his infatuation, and covert re- 
marks about the probability of her carrying 
on to a successful finish her first engage- 
ment are whispered here and there. 

Sir Christopher is looking grave and 
anxious. Some kind friend has been making 
him as uncomfortable about Dulce's future 
as circumstances will permit. 

Meanwhile, Dulce herself, with a bright 
flush upon her cheeks and a light born of 
defiance in her blue-green eyes, is dancing 
gaily with Stephen, and is looking charm- 
ing enough to draw all eyes upon her. 

Dicky Browne, of course, is in his ele- 
ment. He is dancing with everybody, talk- 
ing to everybody, flirting with everybody, 
and is, as he himself declares, " as jolly as 
a sand boy." He is making love indiscri- 
minately all round — with old maids and 
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young — married and single — with the most 
touching impartiality. 

" Dicky is like the bee amongst the 
flowerets. By Jove, if he improves the 
shining hours, he ought to make a good 
match yet," says Dicky's papa, who has 
condescended to forsake his club for one 
night, and grace Dulce s ball with his some- 
what attenuated charms. 

As the above speech will prove, Mr. 
Browne seniors knowledge of Watts and 
Tommy Moore is limited and decidedly 
mixed. 

Amongst all the fair women assembled at 
the Hall to-night, to Portia, beyond dispute, 
must the golden apple be awarded. She 
is still pale, but exceedingly beautiful. The 
wistful, tired expression that darkens her eyes 
only serves to heighten her loveliness, and 
throw out the delicate tinting of her fair skin. 
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Dulce, noticing her extreme pallor, goes up 
to her and whispers gently : 

" You are tired, darling. Do not dance 
any more, unless you wish it." 

" I am not sure I don't wish it ; I don't 
exactly know what it is I do wish," says 
Portia, with a rather broken smile. " I dare- 
say, like most other things in this life, I shall 
find out all about it when it is too late. But 
finish your waltz, dearest, and don't puzzle 
your brain about me." 

All the windows are thrown wide open. 
Outside, the heavens are alight with stars. 
The air is heavy with the breath of dying 
flowers, and the music — faint and low at 
times, and again wild and sweet — rises and 
swells as the director waves to and fro his 
magic wand. 

Inside, in the conservatories, the lamps 
are burning low ; the tender blossoms are 
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hanging down their heads. Between the 
dark green branches of the shrubs lights 
blue and red and yellow gleam softly. In 
the distance may be heard the plaintive 
drip-drip of many fountains. 

Roger, passing through one of the halls, 
and seeing Dulce and Mr. Gower stand- 
ing before a huge Chelsea bowl of flowers, 
stops short, hesitates, and then, bon gri mal 
griy goes up to them and makes some tri- 
vial remark that neither deserves an answer 
nor gets one. 

Dulce is apparently wrapped up in the 
contemplation of a flower she has taken 
from the old bowl — that looks something 
like an indoor Marguerite ; she is plucking 
it slowly to pieces, and as she so mutilates 
it, whispers softly the incantation that will 
help to declare her fortune : 

** II m'aime — un peu — beaucoup — pas- 
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sion^ment — pas du tout. II maime — un 
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The petals are all gone ; nothing remains 
but the very heart of the poor flower, which 
now, as she breaks it mercilessly in two, 
flutters sadly to her feet, and dies there. 

"Yes — just so," she says, with a little 
hostile glance at Roger, distinctly seen by 
Gower — "and such a very little, that it 
need hardly count ! " 

" What an unsatisfactory lover," says Roger 
rather satirically, returning her glance with in- 
terest. " Of whom were you thinking ? " 

"My dear Roger, you forget," says Miss 
Blount with admirable promptitude ; " how 
could I think of any one in that light ? I 
have never had a lover in my life. I have 
only had — you ! " She says this slowly, and 
lets her lids fall half over her eyes that are 
now gleaming with an undue brilliancy. 
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** True ! " replies Dare with maddening 
concurrence, stroking his moustache softly. 

** Isn*t Roger charming," says Dulce (her 
own manner deeply aggravating in its turn), 
tapping Gower's arm lightly and confiden- 
tially with her fan: **so honest, and withal 
so gracious." 

*' A compliment from you is indeed worth 
having,*' says Roger, who is in a dreadful 
temper; ** but a truce to them now. By-the- 
by, were you really thinking of me just now 
when you plucked that unoffending flower 
to pieces ? I can hardly bring myself to be- 
lieve it." 

*' If not of you, of whom should I be think- 
ing ? " retorts she, calmly but defiantly. 

** Well — Gower, for example," says Roger 
with a sneering laugh, and unpardonable bad 
taste. *' He looks as though he could do a 
lover's part at a moment's notice, and without 
the slightest effort." 
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As he makes this objectionable little 
speech, he turns on his heel and leaves 
them. 

Dulce, crimson, and with her breath com- 
ing somewhat quickly, still lets her eyeis 
meet Gower s bravely. 

" I must ask you to excuse my cousin," 
she says quietly. ** How warm the rooms 
are ; is there no air anywhere, I wonder ? " 
' ** On the balcony there is," says Gower 
gently. ** Shall we go there for a minute 
or two ? " 

She lays her hand upon his arm, and goes 
with him through the lighted, heavily per- 
fumed rooms on to the balcony, where the 
cool air is blowing, and where the fresh 
scent from the waving pines makes itself felt. 

The moon is sailing in all its grandeur 
overhead. Below, the world is white with its 
glory. The music of many rivulets, as they 
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rush sleepless to the river, sounds sweeter 
far than even the strains of the band within. 
It is past midnight. The stars are grow- 
ing pale. Already the '* world's heart " be- 
gins to throb, 

* * And a wind blows, 
With unknown freshness, over lands and seas/* 

Something in the silence and majesty of 
the hour, and something, perhaps, within her 
own heart, brings the unbidden tears to 
Dulce^s eyes. 

'* What can be the matter with Roger ? " 
asks Stephen presently, in a low tone. 
'*We used to be such good friends, long 
ago. I never saw any one so changed. 
He used to be a genial sort of fellow." 
The emphasis is very expressive. 

** Used he ? '* says Dulce in a somewhat 
expressionless tone. 

*'Yes; a right down good sort." 
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** Is he so very bad now ? " says Dulce, 
deliberately and dishonestly ignorant. 

**To you — yes." 

There is a pause. 

** I think I hardly understand you," she 
says, in a tone that should have warned 
him to be silent. 

" Have you forgotten the scene of a 
moment since?" he asks her eagerly; '*his 
voice, his glance, his whole manner was 
unbearable ; you bore it like an angel — but 
— why should you bear anything? Why 
should you trouble yourself about him at 
all ? Why not show that you care as little 
for him as he cares for" 

*'Go on," says Dulce imperiously. 

** As he cares for you, then,"- says Stephen 
recklessly. 

"You have been studying us to some 
purpose evidently," exclaims Dulce, turning 
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to him with extreme bitterness. '* I suppose, 
indeed, you are not alone in your judgment. 
I daresay it is apparent to the whole world 
that I am a matter of perfect indifference 
to — to — my cousin ! " 

"'Who runs may read,'** says Stephen 
with quiet determination. "Why should 
I lie to you? He must be blind and deaf, 
I think — it is not to be accounted for in 
any other way. Why, that other morning 
in the garden, you remember how he 
then " 

" I remember nothing," interrupts she 
haughtily, turning away from him, deep 
offence in her eyes. 

But he follows her. 

" Now you are angry with me," he says 
miserably, trying to look into her averted 
face. 

" Why should I be angry ? " she says petu- 
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lantly. "Is it because you tell me Roger 
does not care for me ? Do you think I did 
not know that before ? It is, indeed, a ques- 
tion with me whether I am or am not an 
object of aversion to the man I have pro- 
mised to marry." 

"You speak very hardly," he says. 

" I speak what is in my heart," says 
Duke tremulously. 

" Nevertheless, I should not have said 
what I did," says Stephen remorsefully, 
" I know that. Whatever I might have 
thought, I should have kept it to myself; 
but " — in a low tone — " it maddens me to 
see you give yourself voluntarily to one in- 
capable of appreciating the treasure that has 
fallen to his share — a treasure beyond price 
— when there are others who, for a word, a 
glance, a smile, would barter " 



He pauses. His voice is trembling. His 
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eyes are bent upon the ground as though he 
is half afraid to meet her glance. There is 
genuine feeling in his tone. 

Dulce, impressed by his open agitation, 
in spite of herself, leans over the balcony, 
and lets her fingers wander nervously 
amongst the leaves of the Virginian creeper 
that has intertwined itself in the ironwork, 
and is now fluttering within her reach. It 
is gleaming blood- red beneath the kiss of 
the fickle moonbeams, that dance hither and 
thither amidst its crimson foliage. 

Plucking two or three of the reddest 
leaves, she trifles with them gently, and 
concentrating all her attention on them, gives 
herself an excuse for avoiding Stephen's 
earnest gaze. Her hands are unsteady. 
She is affected by the sincerity of his man- 
ner; and just now, too, she is feeling hurt 
and wounded, and perhaps a little reckless. 
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Her self-pride (that dearest possession of 
a woman) has sustained a severe shock ; 
for the first time she has been awakened 
to the fact that the whole country considers 
her as nought in the eyes of the man whose 
wife she has promised to be. 

To prove to the country that she is as 
indifferent to Roger as he (it appears) is 
to her, becomes a settled desire within her 
heart ; the more she dwells upon this, the 
more sweet it seems to her that there should 
be another man willing to be her slave ; 
another in whose sight she is all that a 
woman should be, and to whom each tone 
of her voice, each glance of her soft eyes, 
is as a touch of heaven! 

Her silence emboldening Gower, he bends 
over her, and lays his hand upon the slen- 
der fingers that are still holding the scarlet? 
leaves of the Virginian creeper. 
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*' Do you understand me ? " he asks 
nervously. 

'' Yes." 

She feels almost constrained to answer 
him honestly, so compelling is the extreme 
earnestness of his manner. 

*' It seems a paltry thing now to say that 
I love you," goes on Gower, in an impas- 
sioned tone that carries her away with it, 
now that she is sore at heart ; " you know 
that. . You have known it for weeks." He 
puts aside with a gesture her feeble attempt 
at contradiction. '* Every thought of my 
heart is yours ; I live only in the hope that 
soon I shall see you again. Tell me now 
honestly, would it be possible to break off 
this engagement with your cousin ? " 

At this she shrinks a little from him, and a 
distressed look comes into her beautiful eyes. 

**What are you saying.*^" she says, in a 
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half frightened way. "It has been going 
on for so long, this engagement — always, 
as it seems to me. How should I break 
it off? And then there is Uncle Chris- 
topher, he would be unhappy ; he would 
not forgive, and — besides" 

Her voice dies away. Memory, vague 
but sharp, comes to her. If she should now 
deliberately discard Roger, how will it be 
with her in the future ? And yet what if he 
should be glad of his freedom ; should wel- 
come it with open arms ? If, indeed, he 
should be only waiting for her to take the 
initiative, and give him his release! 

This reflection carries its sting; there is 
madness in it. She closes her lips firmly, and 
her breath comes quickly and uncertainly. 

** It will be better for you later on," 
breaks in Gower, tempting her, surely but 
quietly. "When you are married — it is 
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all very well for you now, when escape 
at any moment is possible ; but when you 
are irrevocably bound to an unloving hus- 
band, how will it be with you ? Other 
women have tried it, and how has it ended 
with them ? Not as it will with • you, I 
know ; you are far above the many ; but 
still your life will drag with you — there 

will be no joy I no sympathy ! no 

Dulce, have pity on yourself (I do not say 
on me), and save yourself while you can." 

She makes -a last faint protest. 

" How do you know he does not love 
me ? " she asks painfully. " How can you 
be sure ? — and at least " — wistfully — " we 
are accustomed to each other, we have 
known each other all our lives, and we 
have quarrelled so hard already that we 
can scarcely do anything more— the worst 
with us is over." 
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" It will be different then," says Gower — 
he is speaking from his heart in all hon- 
esty. " Now you belong to him only in 
an impalpable fashion ; then " 

"It is your belief that he does not love 
me at all ? " interrupts she, tapping her foot 
impatiently upon the ground. 

*' It is my belief," returns he slowly. 

Almost as he speaks, some one steps from 
the lighted room beyond on to the balcony 
and approaches them. It is Roger. 

**This is ours, I think," he says, address- 
ing Dulce, and alluding to the waltz just 
commencing. 

"Is it ? — what a pity ; I had quite for- 
gotten," she says wilfully. ** I am afraid I 
have half promised it to Mr. Gower, and 
you know Ae dances charmingly." 

The emphasis is not to be mistaken. The 
remark, of course, is meant alone for Roger, 
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and he alone hears it. Gower has gone 
away from them a yard or two, and is buried 
in thought. As Roger dances divinely, her 
remark is most uncalled for, and vexes him 
more than he would care to confess. 

" Don't let me interfere with you and your 
new friend," he. says, lifting his brows. " If 
you want to dance all night with Gower, by 
all means do it : there is really no earthly 
reason why you shouldn't." 

Here, as his own name falls upon his 
ears, Gower turns and looks at Roger ex- 
pectantly. 

" I absolve you willingly from your engage- 
ment to me," goes on Roger, his eyes fixed 
upon his wilful cousin, his face cold and 
hard. The extreme calmness of his tone 
misleads her. Her lips tighten. A light 
born of passionate anger darkens her grey 
eyes. 
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" Do you ? " she says, a peculiar meaning 
in her tone. 

"From this engagement only," returns 
he hastily. 

"Thank you. Of your own free will, 
then, you resign me, and give me permis- 
sion to dance with whom I will." 

The warm blood is flaming in her cheeks. 
He has thrown her over very willingly. 
He is evidently glad to escape the impend- 
ing waltz. How shall she be avenged for 
this indignity ? 

" Mr. Gower," she says, turning prettily 
to Stephen, " will you get me out of my 
difficulty ? and will you dance this waltz 
with me ? You see," with a brave effort to 
suppress some emotion that is threatening 
to overpower her, " I have to throw myself 
upon your mercy." 

" You confer a very great honour upon 
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me," says Gower gently. The courtesy of 
his manner is such a contrast to Roger's 
ill-temper, that the latter loses the last 
grain of self-control he possesses. There is, 
too, a little smile of conscious malice upon 
Gower^s lips that grows even stronger as 
his eyes rest upon the darkened counte- 
nance of his whilom friend. The whilom 
friend, seeing it, lets wrath burn even fiercer 
within his breast. 

" You are not engaged to any one else ? ** 
says Dulce sweetly, forgetting how a mo- 
ment since she had told Roger she had half 
promised Gower the dance in question. 

" Even if I was, I am at your service 
now and always," says Gower. 

" As my dancing displeases you so ex- 
cessively," says Roger slowly, "it seems a 
shame to condemn you to keep the rest of 
your engagements with me. I think I have 
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my name down upon your card for two 
more waltzes. Forget that, and give them 
to Gower, or any one else that suits you. 

For my part, I do not care to" he 

checks himself too late. 

" Go on," says Dulce coldly, in an omi- 
nously calm fashion. " You had more to say, 
surely ; you do not care to dance them with 
me you meant to say. Isn^t it ? " 

" You can think as you wish, of course." 

" All the world is free to do that Then 
I may blot your name from my card for the 
rest of the evening ? " 

" Certainly." 

"If those dances are free, Miss Blount, 
may I ask you for them," says Stephen 
pleasantly. 

"You can have them with pleasure," re- 
plies she, smiling kindly at him« 

" Don't stay too long in the night air, 
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Dulce," says Roger, with the utmost un- 
concern, turning to go indoors again. This 
is the unkindest cut of all. If he had gone 
away angry, silent, revengeful, she might 
perhaps have forgiven him, but this careful 
remembrance of her, this calm, and utterly 
indifferent concern for her comfort fills her 
with vehement anger. 

The blood forsakes her lips, and her eyes 
grow bright with passionate tears. 

**Why do you take things so much to 
heart," says Stephen, in a low voice. ** Do 
you care so greatly then about an unpleasant 
speech from him ? I should have thought 
you might have grown accustomed to his 
brusquerie by this." 

" He wasn't brusque just now,'' says Dulce. 
** He was very kind, was he not ? Careful 
about my catching cold, and that." 

" Very," says Gower, significantly. " Yet 
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there are tears in your eyes. What a baby 
you are. 

"No, I am not," says Dulce mournfully^ 
"A baby is an adorable thing, and I am 
very far from being that." 

" If babies are to be measured by their 
adorableness, I should say you are the very 
biggest baby I ever saw," declares Mr. 
Gower, with such an amount of settled con- 
viction in his tone that Dulce, in spite of 
the mortification that is still rankling in her 
breast, laughs aloud. Delighted with his 
success, Gower laughs too, and taking her 
hand draws it within his arm. 

" Come, do not let us forget Roger gave 
you to me for this dance," he says. "If 
only for that act of grace, I forgive him all 
his misdeeds." With a last, lingering glance 
at the beauty of the night, together they 
return to the ball-room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

*' I wottld that I were low laid in my grave." 

King John. 

" Proteus, I love thee in my heart of hearts." 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

The last guest has departed. Portia has 
wished " good-night " to a very sleepy Dulce, 
and has gone upstairs to her own room. In 
the corridor where she sleeps, Fabian sleeps 
too, and as she passes his door lightly and 
on tiptoe, she finds that his door is half open, 
and, hesitating, wonders with a quick pang at 
her heart why this should be the case. 

Summoning courage she advances softly 
over his threshold, and then sees that the 
bed within is unoccupied, that to-night at 
least its master is unknown to it. 
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A shade darkens her face ; stepping back 
on to the corridor she thinks deeply for a 
moment, and then, laying her candle on a 
bracket near, she goes noiselessly down the 
stairs again, across the silent halls, and open- 
ing the hall-door, steps out into the coming 
dawn. 

Over the gravel, over the grass, through 
the quiet pleasaunce she goes unswervingly, 
past the dark green laurels into the flower- 
garden, and close to the murmuring stream- 
let to where a little patch of moss-grown 
sward can be seen surrounded by aged elms. 

Here she finds him ! 

He is asleep! He is lying on his back, 
with his arms behind his tired head, and 
his beautiful face uplifted to the heavens. 
Upon his long, dark lashes lie signs of 
bitter tears. 

Who shall tell what thoughts had been 
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his, before kind sleep fell upon his lids and 
drove him into soothing slumber ? 

" The sweetest joy, the wildest woe is love ; 
The taint of earth, the odour of the skies 
Is in it." 

So sings Bailey. More of wild woe than 
joy must have been in Fabian's heart before 
oblivion came to him. Was he thinking of 
her — of Portia? For many days his heart 
has been "darkened with her shadow," and 
to-night — when all his world was abroad, 
and he alone was excluded from prostrating 
himself at her shrine — terrible despair had 
come to lodge with him, and grief, and 
passionate protest 

Stooping over him, Portia gazes on him 
long and earnestly, and then, as no dew lies 
upon the grass, she sits down beside him, 
and taking her knees into her embrace, stays 
there silent but close to him, her eyes fixed 
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Upon the "patient stars," that are at last 
growing pale with thought of the coming 
morn. 

The whole scene is full of fantastic beauty 
— the dawning day ; the man lying full 
length upon the soft green moss in an atti- 
tude suggestive of death ; the girl, calm, 
passionless, clad in her white clinging gown, 
with her arms crossed, and her pale, up- 
turned face beautiful as the dawn itself. 

The light is breaking through the skies ; 
the stars are dying out one by one. On 
the crest of the hill, and through the giant 
firs, soft beams are coming ; and young 
Apollo, leaping into life, sends out a crimson 
ray from the far east. 

Below, the ocean is at rest — wrapt in 
sullen sleep. ** The singing of the soft blue 
waves is hushed, or heard no more." And 
no sound comes to disturb the unearthly. 
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solemnity of the hour. Only a little breeze 
comes from the south, soft and gentle, and 
full of tenderest love that is as the 

'* Kiss of morn, waking the lands/' 

He stirs! His eyes open. He turns rest- 
lessly, and then a waking dream is his. 
But is it a dream? He is looking into 
Portia s eyes, and she — she does not turn 
from him, but in a calm, curious fashion 
returns his gaze, as one might to whom 
hope and passion are as things forgotten. 

No word escapes him. He does not 
even change his position, but lies, looking 
up at her in silent wonder. Presently he 
lifts his hand, and slowly covers with it 
one of hers lying on the grass near his 
head. 

She does not draw it away — everything 
seems forgotten — there is only for her at 
this moment the pale dawn, and the sweet 
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calm, and the solitude and the love so 
fraught with pain that overfills her soul ! . 

He draws her hand nearer to him — still 
nearer — until her bare soft arm (chilled by 
the early day), is lying upon his lips. There 
he lets it rest, as though he would fain 
drink into his thirsty heart all the tender 
sweetness of it. 

And yet she says nothing, only sits silent 
there beside him, her other arm resting on 
her knees, and her eyes fixed immovably 
on his. 

Oh ! the rapture and the agony of the 
moment — s. rapture that will never come 
again, an agony that must be theirs for 
ever. 

" My life ! my love ! " he murmurs at 
last, the words passing his lips as if they 
were one faint sigh, but not yet so faint 
but she may hear them. 
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She sighs, too ; and a smile, fine and deli- 
cate, parts her lips, and into her eyes comes 
a strange fond gleam, born of passion and 
nearness and the sweetness of loving and 
living. 

The day is deepening, M ore rosy grows 
the sky, more fragrant the early breeze. 
Her love is at her feet, her arm upon his 
lips ; and on the fair naked arm his breath 
is coming and going quickly, unevenly — 
the feel of it makes glad her very soul ! 

Then comes the struggle. Oh ! the sweet- 
ness, the perfectness of life if spent alone 
with the beloved. To sacrifice all things 
— to go away to some far distant spot with 
him — to know each opening hour will be 
their very own : they two, with all the 
world forgotten and well lost — what bliss 
could equal it .'^ 

Her arm trembles in his embrace ; almost 
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she turns to give herself into his keeping 
for ever, when a sound, breaking the great 
stillness, changes the face of all things. 

Was it a twig snapping, or the rush of 
the brooklet beyond ? or the clear first 
notes of an awakening bird ? She never 
knows. But all at once remembrance re- 
turns to her, and knowledge and wisdom is 
with her again. 

To live with a stained life, however dear ; 
to feel his shame day by day ; to distrust 
a later action because of a former one ; to 
draw miserable and degrading conclusions 
from a sin gone by. No ! 

Her lips quiver. Her heart dies within 
her. She turns her eyes to the fast redden- 
ing sky, and, with her gaze thus fixed on 
Heaven, registers an oath. 

**As she may not marry him whom she 
loves, never will she be wife to living man ! '*- 
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And this is her comfort and her curse, 
that in her heart, until her dying day, will 
nestle her sullied love. Hidden away and 
wept over in secret, and lamented bitterly 
at times, but dearer far, for all that, than 
anything the earth can offer. 

Gently — ^very gently — without looking at 
him, she draws her arm from his touch and 
rises to her feet. He, too, rises, and stands 
before her silently as one might who awaits 
his doom. 

"To hear with eyes belongs to Love's 
rare wit." He seems to know all that is 
now passing in her soul, her weakness — her 
longing — her love — her strength — her oath — 
her grief; it is all laid bare to him. 

And she herself; she is standing before 
him, her rich satin gown trailing on the 
green grass, her face pale, her eyes large 
and mournful. Her soft white neck grleams 
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like snow in the growing light; upon it the 
strings of pearls rise and fall tumultuously. 
How strange — how white she seems — ^like 
a vision from fairie or dream land. Shall he 
ever forget it ? 

Laying his hand upon her shoulders, he 
looks steadily into her eyes ; and then, after 
a long pause : 

" There should be proof," he says, sadly. 

And she says : 

" Yes, there should be proof," in a tone 
from which all feeling, and hope, and happi- 
ness have fled. 

And yet the world grows brighter. The 
early morn springs forth and glads the air. 

" But, nor Orient mom. 
Nor fragrant zephyr, nor Arabian climes, 
Nor gilded ceilings, can relieve the soul 
Pining in thraldom." 

A long pause follows her sentence, that 
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to him has savoured of death. Then he 
speaks : 

** Let me raise your gown," he says with 
heart-broken gentleness, ** the dew of morn- 
ing is on the grass." 

He lifts her train as he says this, and 
lays it across the bare and lovely arm that 
had been his for some blessed minutes. As 
he sees it, and remembers everything — all 
that might have been, and all that has been, 
and all that is — a dry sob chokes his voice, 
and stooping, he presses his lips passionately 
to her smooth, cool flesh. 

At this she bursts into bitter weeping ; 
and, letting her glimmering white gown fall 
once again in its straight, cold folds around 
her, gives way to uncontrollable sorrow. 

" Must there be grief for you, too, my 
own sweetheart ? " says Fabian ; and then 
he lays his arms around her and draws her 
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to him, and holds her close to his heart, 
until her sobs die away through pure ex- 
haustion. But he never bends his head to 
hers, or seeks to press his lips to those — 
that are sweet and dear beyond expression 
— but that never can be his. £ven at this 
supreme moment he strives to spare her a 
passing pang. 

**Were she to kiss me now," he tells 
himself, ** out of the depths of her heart, 
when the cold passionless morning came to 
her she would regret it ; " and so he refrains 
from the embrace he would have sold his 
best to gain. 

" I wish there might be death, soon," says 
Portia, and then she looks upon the awaken- 
ing land so full of beauty, and growing light, 
and promise of all good. 

The great sun, climbing up aloft, strikes 
upon her gaze, and the swaying trees, and 
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the music of all things that live comes to her 
ears, and with them all comes, too, a terrible 
sense of desolation, that overwhelms her. 

'* How can the world be so fair ? " she says. 
''How can it smile, and grow, and brighten 
into life, when there is no life — for" 

She breaks down. 

'* For us," he finishes for her slowly ; and 
there is great joy in the blending of her name 
with his. ** Yes, I know ; it is what you 
would have said. Forgive me, my best 
beloved; but I am glad in, the thought, that 
we grieve together." 

His tone is full of sadness, a sadness with- 
out hope. They are standing hand in hand, 
and are looking into each other's eyes. 

** It is for the last time," she says in a 
broken voice. 

And he says : 

''Yes, for the very last time." 
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He never tries to combat her resolution 
— to slay the foe that is desolating his life 
and hers. He submits to cruel fate without 
a murmur. 

" Put your face to mine," she says, so 
faintly that he can hardly hear her; and 
then once more he holds her in his arms, 
and presses her against his heart. 

How long she lies there neither of them 
ever knows ; but presently, with a sigh, she 
comes back to the sad present, and lifts her 
head, and looks mournfully upon the quiet 
earth. 

And even as she looks the day breaks 
at last with a rush, and the red sunshine, 
coming up from the unknown, floods all the 
world with beauty. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" The quarrel is a Tery pretty quarrel as it stands." 

The Rivals. 

It is two days later. Every one you know 
is in the drawing-room at the Court — that is, 
every one except Dulce. But presently the 
door opens, and that stormy young person 
enters, with her sleeves tucked up and a 
huge apron over her pretty cashmere gown, 
that simply envelops her in its folds. 

** I am going to make jam," she says, un- 
mistakable pride in her tone. She is looking 
hopelessly conceited, and is plainly bent on 
posing as one of the most remarkable house- 
keepers on record — as really, perhaps, she is. 
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** Jam ? " says Mr. Browne, growing ani- 
mated. " What kind of jam ? " 
** Plum jam.*' 
**You dont say so?" says Mr. Browne, 

with unaffected interest. "Where are you 
going to make it.*^'* 

*' In the kitchen, of course. Did you 
think I was going to make it here, you silly 
boy ? " She is giving herself airs now, and 
is treating Dicky to some gentle badinage. 

*' Are the plums in the kitchen ? " asks he». 
regardless of her new-born dignity, which is 
very superior indeed. 

'*I hope so," she says calmly. 

''Then I'll go and make the jam with 
you," declares Mr. Browne genially. 

** Are you really going to make it ? " asks 
Julia, opening her eyes to their widest. 
'' Really ? Who told you how to do it ? " 

"Oh, I have known all about it for years," 
says Duke airily. 
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Every one is getting interested now — even 
Roger looks up from his book. His quarrel 
with Dulce on the night of her ball has been 
tacitly put aside by both, and, though it still 
smoulders and is likely at any moment to 
burst again into a flame, is carefully pushed 
out of sight for the present. 

** Does it take long to make jam ? " asks 
Sir Mark, putting in his query before 
Stephen Gower, who is also present, can say 
anything. 

** Well — it quite depends," says Dulce 
vaguely. She conveys to the astonished 
listeners the idea that though it might take 
some unfortunately ignorant people many 
days to produce a decent pot of jam, she — 
experienced as she is in all culinary matters 
— can manage it in such a short time as it is 
not worth talking about. 

Everybody at this is plainly impressed. 
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** Cook is such a bad hand at plum jam," 
goes on Miss Blount, with increasing affecta- 
tion that sits funnily on her, **and Uncle 
Christopher does so love mine. Don't you, 
Uncle Christopher ? " 

** It is the best jam in the world,'* says 
Uncle Christopher promptly, and without a 
blush. " But I hope you won't spoil your 
pretty white fingers making it for me." 

**0h, no, I shan't," says Dulce, shaking 
her head sweetly. ** Cook does all the nasty 
part of it ; she is good enough at that." 

** I wonder what the nice part of it is .'^ " 
says Roger thoughtfully. 

** There is no nice part ; it is all work — 
hard work, from beginning to end," returns 
his fiancee severely. 

** I shan't eat any more of it if it gives you 
such awful trouble," says Dicky Browne, 
gallantly but insincerely ; whereupon Roger 
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turns upon him a glance warm with dis- 
gust. 

" Dulce," says the Boodie, who is also in 
the room, going up to Miss Blount, whom 
she adores, and clasping her arms round her 
waist ; " let me go and see you make it ; 
do," coaxingly. ** I want to get some when 
it is hot. Mamma's jam is always cold. 
Darling love of a Dulce, take me with you, 
and ril help you to peel them/' 

'* Let us all go in a body and see how it is 
done," says Sir Mark brilliantly. A proposal 
received with acclamations by the others, and 
accepted by Dulce as a special compliment 
to herself. 

They all rise (except Sir Christopher) 
and move towards the hall. Here they 
meet Fabian coming towards them from the 
library. Seeing the cavalcade he stops short 
to regard them with very pardonable aston- 
ishment. 
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" Where on earth are you all going ?" he 
asks ; '* and why are Dulce's arms bare at 
this ungodly hour ? Are you going in for 
house-painting, Dulce, or for murder ? " 

'* Jam," says Miss Blount proudly. 

"You give me relief. I breathe again," 
says Fabian. 

*' Come with us," says Dulce fondly. 

He hesitates. Involuntarily his eyes seek 
Portias. Hers are on the ground. But 
even as he looks (as though compelled to 
meet his earnest gaze) she raises her head 
and turns a sad, little glance upon him. 

" Lead, and I follow," he says to Dulce, 
and once more they all sweep on towards 
the lower regions. 

** After all, you know," says Dulce, sud- 
denly stopping short on the last step of 
the kitchen stairs to harangue the politely 
dressed mob that follows at her heels, **it 
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might, perhaps, be as well if I went on 
first and prepared cook for your coming. 
She is not exactly impossible, you see, but 
to confess the truth she can be at times 
difficult/' 

" What would she do to us ? " asks Dicky 
curiously. 

" Oh ! nothing, of course ; but," with an 
apologetic gesture, " she might object to so 
many people taking possession of her king- 
dom without warning. Wait one moment 
while I go and tell her about you. You 
can follow me in a minute or two." 

They wait. They wait a long time. 
Stephen Gower, with watch in hand, at last 
declares that not one or two but quite 
five minutes have dragged out their weary 
length. 

'* Don't be impatient, we'll see her again 
some time or other," says Roger sardoni- 
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cally, whereupon Mr. Gower does his best 
to wither him with a scornful stare. 

*' Let us look up the cook," says Sir Mark, 
at which they all brighten up again and 
stream triumphantly towards the kitchen. 
As they reach the door a sensation akin to 
nervousness makes them all move more 
slowly, and consequently with so little 
noise that Dulce does not hear their ap- 
proach. She is so standing, too, that she 
cannot see them, and as she is talking with 
much spirit and condescension they all stop 
again to hear what she- is saying. 

She has evidently made it straight with 
cook, as that formidable old party is standing 
at her right hand with her arms akimbo and 
on her face a fat and genial smile. She has, 
furthermore, been so amiable as to envelop 
Dulce in a second apron, one out of her 
own wardrobe, an article of the very hugest 
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dimensions, in which Dulce's slender figure 
is utterly and completely lost. It comes up 
in a little square upon her bosom and makes 
her look like a delicious overgrown baby 
with her sleeves tucked up and her bare 
arms gleaming like snowflakes. 

Opposite to her is the footman, and very 
near her the upper housemaid. Dulce, being 
in her most moral mood, has seized this 
opportunity to reform the manners of the 
household. 

"You are most satisfactory, you know^ 
Jennings," she is saying in her soft voice 
that is trying so hard to be mistress-like, but 
is only sweet. " Most so. Sir Christopher 
and I both think that, but I do wish you 
would try to quarrel just a little less with 
Jane." 

At this Jane looks meekly delighted, while 
the footman turns purple and slips his weight 
uneasily from one leg to the other. 
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*'It isn't all my fault, ma am," he says at 
length in an aggrieved tone. 

" No, I can quite believe that," says his 
mistress kindly. " I regret to say I have 
noticed several signs of ill -temper about 
Jane of late." 

Here Jane looks crestfallen and the foot- 
man triumphant. 

" I wish you would both try to improve," 
goes on Dulce, in a tone meant to be still 
dignified, but which might almost be termed 
entreating. ** Do try. You will find it so 
much pleasanter in the long run." 

Both culprits, though silent, show unmis- 
takable signs of giving in. 

"If you only knew how unhappy these 
endless dissensions make me, I am sure you 
would try," says Miss Blount earnestly, 
which, of course, ends all things. The maid 
begins to weep copiously behind the dain- 
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tiest of aprons; while the footman mutters 
huskily — 

*' Then I will try, ma'am," with unlooked- 
for force. 

"Oh, thank you," says Dulce, with pretty 
gratitude, under cover of which the two 
belligerents make their escape. 

"Well done," says Sir Mark at this 
moment; ** really, Dulce, I didn^t believe it 
was in you. Such dignity — such fervour — 
such tact — such pathos ! We are all very 
nearly in tears. I would almost promise not 
to blow up Jane myself^ if you asked me like 
that." 

" What a shame ! " exclaims Dulce, start- 
ing and growing crimson, as she becomes 
aware they have all been listening to her 
little lecture. " I call it right down mean, 
to go listening to people behind their backs. 
It is horrid ! And you, too, Portia ! So 
shabby ! " 
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** Now who is scolding," says Portia ; 
" and after your charming sermon, too, to 
Jennings, all about the evil effects of losing 
one's temper." 

'* If you only knew how unhappy it makes 
us," says Dicky Browne, mimicking Dulce's 
own manner of a moment since so exactly 
that they all laugh aloud ; and Dulce, for- 
getting her chagrin, laughs too, even more 
heartily than they do. 

"You shan't have one bit of my jam,'' 
she says, threatening Dicky with a huge 
silver spoon ; " see if you do ! After all, 
cook," turning to that portly matron, " I 
think Tm tired to-day. Suppose you make 
this jam; and I can make some more some 
other time." 

As she says this, she unfastens both the 
aprons and flings them far from her, and 
pulls down her sleeves over her pretty 
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white arms, to Gower's everlasting regret, 
who cannot take his eyes off them, and to 
whom they are " a joy for ever." 

"Come, let us go upstairs again," says 
Dulce to her assembled friends, who have 
all suddenly grown very grave. 

In silence they follow her, until once more 
the hall is gained and the kitchen forgotten. 
Then Dicky Browne gives way to speech. 

" I am now quite convinced," he says 
slowly, *'that to watch the making of plum 
jam is the most enthralling sport in the 
world. It was so kind of you, dear Dulce, 
to ask us to go down to see it. I don't 
know when I have enjoyed myself so much." 

**We have been disgracefully taken in," 
says Julia warmly. 

"And she didn't even offer us a single 
plum!" says Mr. Browne tearfully. 

"You shall have some presently with 
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your tea/' says Dulce remorsefully. " Let 
us go and sit upon the verandah, and say 
what we thought of our dance. No one 
has said anything about it yet." 

Though late in September, it is still " one 
of -those heavenly days that cannot die." 
The sun is warm in the heavens, though 
gradually sinking, poor tired god, towards 
his hard-earned rest. There are many softly 
coloured clouds in the sky. 

Tea is brought to them presently, and 
plums for Dicky ; and then they are all — for 
the most part — happy. ' 

" Well, I think it was a deadly-lively sort 
of an evening," says Mr.' Browne candidly, 
apropos of the ball. " Every one seemed 
cross, I think, and out of sorts. For my 
own part, there were moments when I suf- 
fered great mental anguish.'* 

''Well, I don't know," says Sir Mark, 
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" for my part, I enjoyed myself rather above 
the average. Good music, good supper — 
the champagne I must congratulate you 
about, Dulce — and very pretty women. 
What more could even a Sybarite like 
Dicky desire? Mrs. George Mainwaring 
was there, and I got on capitally with her. 
I like a woman who prefers sitting it out, 
sometimes." 

*' I don't think I even saw Mrs. George,'* 
says Dulce. " Was she here ? " 

" You couldn't see her," says Roger ; 
** she spent her entire evening in the rose- 
coloured ante-room with Gore." 

'* What a shameless tarradiddle," says Sir 
Mark. 

'*What did she wear?" asks Julia. 

" I can't remember. I think, however, 
she was all black and blue." 

" Good gracious I " says Dicky Browne, 
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** has George Mainwaring been at it again ? 
Poor soul, it is hard on her, I thought the 
last kicking he had from her brother would 
have lasted him longer than a month." 

" Nonsense, Dicky," says Dulce ; " I 
hear they are getting on wonderfully well 
together now." 

" I'm glad to hear it," says Dicky, in a 
tone totally unconvinced. 

** I don't think she is at all respectable," 
says Mrs. Beaufort severely ; ** she — she — 
her dress was very odd, I thought " 

" There might, perhaps, have been a little 
more of it,'* says Dicky Browne. " I mean, 
it was such a pretty gown, that we should 
have been glad to be able to admire another 
yard or two of it. But perhaps that terrible 
George won't give it her ; — and perhaps she 
liked herself as she was. * Nuda Veritas^ 
after all there is nothing like it * Honesty 
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is the best policy/ and all that sort of thing 
-eh ? " 

" Dicky/' says Sir Mark austerely, " go 
away ! We have had quite enough of you." 

" How did you all like the McPhersons ? " 
Dulce asks hurriedly. 

" Now there was one thing," says Dicky, 
who is not to be repressed ; " how could any 
fellow enjoy himself in the room with the 
McPhersons ? That eldest girl clings on to 
one like ivy — and precious tough old ivy too. 
She clung to me until I was fain to sit down 
upon the ground and shed salt and bitter 
tears. I wish she had stayed among her 
gillies, and her Highland flings, and those 
nasty men who only wear breeks, instead 
of coming down her to inflict herself upon a 
quiet, easy-going county." 

"Why didn't you get her another partner, 
if you were tired of her ? " 
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" I couldn't. I appealed to many friends, 
but they all deserted me in my hour of need* 
They wouldn't look at her. She was * Single 
in the field, yon solitary Highland lass.' She 
wasn't in the swim at all ; she would have been 
as well — I mean, much better — at home." 

" Poor girl," says Portia. 

" She isn't poor, she's awfully rich," says 
Roger. " They are all rich. They positively 
look at the world through a golden veil." 

" They'd want it," says Dicky with unre- 
lenting acrimony ; '* I christened 'em the 
Heirs and Graces — the boys are so rich and 
the girls think themselves so heavenly sweet. 
It is quite my own little joke, I assure you. 
Nobody helped me." Here he laughs gaily, 
with a charming appreciation of his own wit. 

" Did she dance well ? " asks Stephen, 
waking up suddenly from a lengthened ex- 
amination of the unconscious D ulceus fair 
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features — an examination, however, overseen 
by Roger and bitterly resented by him. 

" She didn't dance at all, she only ga- 
lumphed," says Dicky wrathfuUy. " She 
regularly took the curl out of me; I was 
never so fatigued in my life. And she is so 
keen about it, too ; she will dance, and keeps 
on saying, * Isn't it a pity to lose this lovely 
music ? ' and so on. I wished myself in the 
silent grave many times." 

" Well, as bad as she is, I'd make an even 
bet she will be married before her sister,'* 
says Stephen. 

" I don't think either of them will be mar- 
ried before the other," says Mr. Browne 
gloomily ; ** one might go much farther than 
them without faring worse. I laughed aloud 
when at last T got rid of the elder one; I 
gave way to appropriate quotation ; I fell 
back on my Wordsworth ; I said — 
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* Nor am I loth, but pleased at heart, 
Sweet (?) Highland girl, from thee to part.' " 

The query represents the expression of 
Mr. Browne's face as he mentions the word 
that goes before it. 

" Well done, Dicky ! *' says Sir Mark. 

** What has Dicky been saying now ? " 
asks Fabian, who has been wandering in a 
very sad dreamland, and just come back to 
a sadder earth at this moment ; ** has he 
been excelling himself.*^" 

'* rU say it all over again for you, if you 
like," says Dicky kindly ; " but for nobody 

else." 

" Thanks, but later on," says Fabian smiling. 

He is sitting near Portia, but not very near. 
Now Dicky, filled with a desire to converse 
with Miss Vibart, gets off his seat and flings 
himself on a rug at her feet Sir Mark, who 
is always kindly, though a trifle cynical at 
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times, and thoughtful towards those he likes, 
is displeased at this change that Dicky has 
made. Fabian he likes — nay, if there be one 
friend in the world he loves, it is Fabian 
Blount. Portia, too, is a favourite of his, so 
great a favourite that he would gladly see 
her throw some sunshine into Fabian s life. 
To make these two come together, and by 
Portia's influence to induce Fabian to fling 
from him and to conquer the terrible depres- 
sion that has desolated his life ever since the 
fatal affair of the forged cheque, has become 
one of Sir Mark's dearest dreams. 

Now it seems to him that when Fabian 
has so far overcome his settled determina- 
tion to avoid society as to find a seat beside 
Portia and to keep it for at least an hour, it 
is a vile thing in the thoughtless Dicky to 
intrude his person where so plainly it is not 
wanted. 
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Making some idle excuse, he brings the 
reluctant Dicky to his side. 

" Can't you keep away from them ? '* says 
Sir Mark in an angry whisper. 

*' Away from whom ? " asks Dicky resent- 
fully. 

" From them," with a gentle motion of the 
hand in the direction of Portia and Fabian. 

" What on earth for ? " says Dicky Browne 
still more resentfully. 

" Don't you see he likes her ? " says Sir 
Mark meaningly. 

" I suppose he does," says Dicky Browne 
obtusely. " I like her too. We all like her." 

" Of course, my dear fellow, one can quite 
understand that she is about as likeable a 
person as I know ; but — er — don't you see — 
he wants to be alone with her." 

" I don't doubt him," says Dicky Browne. 
'* So should I, if I got the chance." 
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Sir Mark shrugs his shoulders ; there isn't 
much to be got out of Dicky. 

" That goes without telling," he says ; 
"you are always prowling round after her, 
for no reason that I can see* But you 
haven't grasped my idea, he — he's in love 
with her, and you aren't, I suppose ? " 

*' I don't see why you should suppose 
anything of the kind," says Dicky, bitterly 
aggrieved because of the word "prowling." 
'' I can be as much in love with her as 
another, can't I, if I like ? In fact," vali- 
antly, " I think I am in love with her.'* 

"Oh, you be hanged!" says Sir Mark 
forcibly, if vulgarly, turning away from him 
in high disgust. 

" Well, you needn't cut up so rough about 
nothing," says Dicky, following him. "He 
has had his chance of being alone with her 
now, hasn't he.'^ and see the result." 
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And when Sir Mark turns his eyes in 
the direction where Portia sits, lo ! he finds 
Fabian gone, and Miss Vibart sitting silent 
and motionless as a statue, and as pale and 
cold as one, with a look of fixed determina- 
tion in her beautiful eyes, that yet hardly 
hides the touch of anguish that lies beneath. 

Meantime Dulce and Roger are sparring 
covertly, but decidedly, while Julia, who 
never sees anything, is fostering the dispute 
by unmeant, but most ill-judging remarks. 
Stephen Gower has gone away from them 
to have a cigarette in the shrubberies. 

Sir Mark and Dicky Browne are carrying 
on an argument, that in all human proba- 
bility will last their time. 

*' I can't bear Mrs. Mildmay," says 
Dulce, dpropos of nothing; Mrs. Mildmay 
is the Rector's wife, and a great friend of 
Roger's. 



"But why?" says Julia, "she is a nice 
litde woman enough, isn't she ? " 

"Isshe? Idon'tknow. To me she is utterly 
distasteful ; such a voice, and such " 

" She is at least gentle and well-mannered," 
interrupts Roger unpleasantly. 

" Well, yes, there is a great deal in that," 
says Julia, which innocent remark incenses 
Dulce to the last degree, as it gives her the 
impression that Julia is taking Refers part 
against her. 

" I daresay she is an angel," she says frac- 
tiously ; " but I am not sufficiently heavenly- 
minded myself to admire her inanities. Do ^ 
you know," looking broadly at Rogei 
are some people one hates without^ 
knowing why ? It is, I sup; 
Fell sort of dislike, ' the ret 
teil,' and all that sort c 

" I don't 
Roger i 
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Julia. "He did, indeed, and denied it after- 
wards, which just shows what he is capable 
of/' 

" I repeat that I did not," says Roger 
indignantly. " I found them certainly in 
your room upstairs — your sitting-room — but 
I gave them to the Boodie." 

"Oh! say so," says Miss Blount ironi- 
cally. 

'' Chocolate creams ! " says the small 
Boodie, emerging from an obscure and 
unexpected corner. "What about them? 
Where are they ? Have you any, mamma .'^" 

'*You ought to know where they are," 
says Dare, flushing ; " you ate them." 

"When?" asks the Boodie, in a searching 
tone. 

"Yes, indeed, when?" repeats Dulce un- 
pleasantly. 

"You remember the day Roger gave 
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you some, don't you, darling ? " says the 
darling's mamma, with the kindly intention 
of soothing matters. 

"No, I don't," says the uncompromising 
Boodie, her blue eyes wide, and her red lips 
apart. 

" Do you mean to tell me I didn't give you 
a whole boxful the day before yesterday ? " 
exclaims Mr. Dare wrathfuUy, going up to 
the stolid child, and looking as if he would 
like to shake her. 

" Day before yesterday ? " murmurs the 
Boodie, with a glance so far from the present 
moment that it might be in Kamtschatkia. 

"Yes, exactly, the day before yesterday!" 
says Roger furiously. 

"How could I remember about that ? " 
says the Boodie, most nonchalantly. 

"Oh, don't scold the poor child," says 
Dulce mildly, "she won't like it; and I am 
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sure she is not in fault. Go away, Boodie, 
Roger doesn't like being shown up." 

" Shown up ! Upon my life I gave her 
those vile bon-bons," says Mr. Dare dis- 
tractedly. " If I wanted them couldn't I 
buy them } Do you suppose I go round 
the world stealing chocolate creams } '' 

At this, poor Julia getting frightened, and 
considering the case hopeless, rises from 
her seat and beats a most undignified re- 
treat. This leaves the combatants virtually 
alone. 

" There is hardly anything you wouldn't 
do in my opinion/' says Dulce scornfully. 

A pause. Then : 

"What a temper you have!" exclaims 
Roger, with the most open contempt. 

"Not so bad as yours, at all events. 
Your face is as white as death from badly 
suppressed rage." 
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"It IS a pity you can't see your own," 
says Roger slowly. 

" Don't speak to me like that, Roger," 

says Dulce quickly, her eyes flashing; "and 

— and say at once" — imperiously — " that you 
know perfectly well I have the temper of an 

angel, in comparison with yours." 

"Would you have me tell a deliberate 
lie ? " says Roger coldly. 

This brings matters to a climax. Silence 
follows, that lasts for a full minute (a long 
time in such a case), and then Dulce speaks 
again. Her voice is quite changed ; out 
of it all passion and excitement have been 
carefully withdrawn. 

" I think it is time this most mistaken 
engagement of ours should come to an 
end," she says quite quietly. 

" That is as you wish, of course," replies 
he. " But fully understand me : if you 
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break with me now, it shall be at once 
and for ever." 

"Your manner is almost a threat," she 
says. ** It will be difficult to you, no doubt, 
but please do try to believe it will be a 
very great joy to me to part from you * at 
once and for ever,'*' 

" Then nothing more remains to be said ; 
only this : it will be better for you that 
Uncle Christopher should be told I was the 
one to end this engagement, not" 

"Why?" impatiently. 

"On account of the will, of course. If 
you will say I have refused to marry you, 
the property will go to you." 

" That you have refused me ! " says Miss 
Blount, with extreme indignation. "Cer- 
tainly, I shall never say that — never ! You 
can say with truth I have refused to marry 
you, but nothing else." 
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** It is Utter insanity," says Roger gravely. 
'* For the sake of a ridiculous whim, you 
are voluntarily resigning a great deal of 
money^" 

** I would resign the mines of Golconda 
rather than do that. I would far rather 
starve than give you the satisfaction of 
saying you had given me up ! " 

As she has a very considerable fortune of 
her own that nothing can interfere with, she 
finds it naturally the very simplest thing in 
the world to talk lightly about starvation. 

" What should I say that for ? '' asks 
Roger rather haughtily. 

** How can I tell ? I only know you are 
longing to say it," returns she wilfully. 

** You are too silly to argue with," protests 
he, turning away with a shrug. 

Running down the steps of the balcony, 
Dulce, with her wrath still burning hotly 
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Within her, goes along the garden path and 
so past the small bridge, and the river, and 
the mighty beeches that are swaying to and 
fro. 

Turning a corner, she comes suddenly 
upon Gower, who is still smoking cigarettes, 
and no doubt day-dreaming about her. 

"You have escaped from everybody/' 
he says to her in some surprise, Dulce 
being a person very little given to solitude 
or her own society undiluted. 

" It appears I have not,'* returns she 
bitterly. 

"Well, I shan't trouble you long; I can 
take myself off in no time," he says good- 
humouredly, drawing to one side to let her 
pass. 

" No— no ; you can stay with me if you 
care to,'* she says wearily, ashamed of her 
petulance. 
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**Care!" he says reproachfully; and then, 
coming nearer to her, "you are unhappy! 
Something has happened I " he says quickly, 
"what is it?" 

" Nothing unhappy," says Dulce in a 
clear, soft voice ; "certainly not that. Some- 
thing very different; something, indeed, I 
have been longing and hoping for, for weeks, 
for months, nay, all my life, I think." 

" And " says Stephen. 

'* I have broken off my engagement with 
Roger." 

A great, happy gleam awakes within his 
dark eyes. Instinctively he takes a step 
nearer to her, then checks himself, and 
draws his breath quickly. 

" Are you sure ? " he says in a carefully 
calm tone, "are you sure you have done 
wisely ? — I mean, will this be for your 
own good?" 
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** Yes, yes, of course," with fretful im- 
patience. "It was my own doing. I 
wished it." 

"How did it all come about ? " asks he 
gently. 

" I don't know. He has an abominable 
temper, as you know ; and I — well, I have 
an abominable temper too," she says, with a 
very wintry little smile, that seems made up 
of angry, but remorseful tears. " And *' 

"If you are going to say hard things of 
yourself I shall not listen," interrupts Gower 
tenderly; "you and Roger have quarrelled, 
but perhaps, when time makes you see 
things in a new light, you will forgive, 
and " 

" No, never ! I am sure of that. This 
quarrel is for — * now and for ever.' " 

She repeats these last four words mechani- 
cally — ^words that bear but the commonest 
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meaning to him, but are linked in her mind 
with associations full of bitterness. 

" And you have no regrets ? " regarding 
her keenly. 

'' None." 

"And does no faintest spark of love for 
him rest in your heart ? Oh, Dulce, take 
care ! 

" Love ! I never loved," she says, turning 
her large eyes full on his ; "I have seen 
people who loved, and so I know. They 
seem to live, think, breathe for each other 
alone ; the very air seemed full of ecstasy 
to them, every hour of their day was a 
divine joy ; but I — what have I known of 
all that?" 

She pauses, and lays her hand upon her 
heart. 

"And he.*^" asks Gower unwisely. 

She laughs ironically. 
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" You have seen him," she says. " Not 
only that, but you have surely seen us to- 
gether often enough to be able to answer 
your question for yourself. A very rude 
question, by-the-by." 

" I beg your pardon," says Gower, heartily 
ashamed of himself. 

" Oh ! it doesn't matter," says Dulce, 
throwing out one hand in a quick nervous 
fashion. " Nothing matters much, does it ? 
And now that we are on it, I will answer 
your question. I believe if I were the only 
woman in the world, Roger would never 
have even liked me ! He seemed glad, 
thankful, when I gave him his release; 
almost " — steadily — ** as glad as I was to 
give it?" 

" Were you glad ? " asks Gower eagerly. 
Going up to her, he takes her hand and holds 
it with unconscious force in both his own. 
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** Am I to think that you doubt me ? " 
she says with a frown. 

"Shall I ever have occasion to doubt 
you ? " says Gower, with sudden passion, 
** Dulce ! now that you are free, will you 
listen to me ? I have only one thought in 
the world, and that is you, always you ! 
Have I any chance with you ? My darling, 
my own, be kind to me and try to take me 
to your heart!" 

The tears well into her eyes. She does 
not turn from him, but there is no joy in her 
face at this honest outburst, only trouble and 
perplexity, and a memory that stings. There 
is, too, some very keen gratitude. 

" You at least do not hate me," she says 
with a faint, sobbing cadence in her voice 
that desolates, but sweetens it. Her lips 
quiver. In very truth she is thankful to him 
in a measure. Her heart warms to him. 
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There is to her a comfort in the thought (a 
comfort she would have shrunk from ac- 
knowledging even to herself), in the certainty 
that he would be only too proud, too pleased, 
to be to her what another might have tried 
to be, but would not. Here is this man 
before her, willing at a word from her to 
prostrate himself at her feet, while Roger 

" Hate you ! " says Gower with intense 
feeling. " Whatever joy or sorrow comes of 
this hour I shall always know that I really 
lived in the days when I knew you. My 
heart, and soul, and life are all yours to do 
with as you will. I am completely at your 
mercy." 

'' Do not talk to me like that," says Dulce 
faintly. 

" Darling, let me speak now, once for all. 
I am not, perhaps, just what you would wish 
me, but try to like me, will you ? " 
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He is SO humble in his wooing that he 
would have touched the hearts of most 
women. Dulce grows very pale, and moves 
a step away from him. A half-frightened 
expression comes into her eyes, and shrink- 
ing still farther away, she releases her hand 
from his grasp. 

'* You are angry with me," says Stephen 
anxiously, trying bravely not to betray the 
grief and pain her manner has caused him ; 
" but hear me. I will be your true lover till 
my life's end; your will shall be my law. 
It will be my dearest privilege to be at 
your feet for ever. Let me be your slave, 
your servant, anything, but at least yours. 
I love you ! Say you will marry me some 
time." 

" Oh, no — no — no ! " cries she softly, but 
vehemently, covering her eyes with her 
hands. 
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**You shall not say that," exclaims he 
passionately; "why should I not win my 
way with you as well as another, now that 
you say you are heart whole. Let me plead 
my cause?" Here he hesitates, and then 
plays his last card. ** You tell me you have 
discarded Roger," he says slowly; "when 
you did so (forgive me), did he appeal 
against your decision ? " 

"No," says Dulce, in a tone so low that 
he can scarcely hear her. 

" Forgive me once more," he says, " if I 
say that he never appreciated you. And 
you — where is your pride ? Will you not 
show him now that what he treated with 
coldness another is only too glad to give 
all he has for in exchange ? Think of this, 
Dulce. If you wished it I would die for you." 

" I almost think I do wish it," says Dulce 
with a faint little laugh ; but there is a kind- 
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ness in her voice new to it, and just once she 
lifts her eyes and looks at him shyly, but 
sweetly. 

Profiting by this gleam of sunshine, Gower 
takes possession of her hand again and draws 
her gently towards him. 

" You will marry me," he says, " when you 
think of everything." There is a meaning 
in his tone she cannot fail to understand. 

" Would you," she says tremulously, ** marry 
a woman who does not care for you ? " 

" When you are once my wife I will teach 
you to care for me. Such love as mine must 
create a return." 

" You think that now ; you feel sure of it. 
But suppose you failed ! No drawing back. 
It is too dangerous an experiment." 

** I defy the danger. I will not believe 
that it exists; and even if it did — still I 
should have you." 
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"Yes, that is just it," she says wearily. 
" But how would it be with me ? I should 

have you, too, but " Her pause is full 

of eloquence. 

** Try to trust me," he says in a rather 
disheartened tone. He is feeling suddenly 
cast down and dispirited in spite of his de- 
termination to be cool and brave and to win 
her against all odds. 

To this she says nothing, and silence falls 
upon them. Her eyes are on the ground, 
her face is grave and thoughtful. Watching 
her with deepest anxiety, he tells himself that 
perhaps after all he may still be victor — that 
his fears a moment since were groundless. Is 
she not content to be with him ? Her face — 
how sweet, how calm it is ! She is thinking, 
it may be, of him, of what he has said, of his 
great and lasting love for her, of 

** I wonder whom Roger will marry now," 
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she says dreamily, breaking in cruelly upon 
his fond reverie, and dashing to pieces by 
this speech all the pretty Spanish castles he 
has been building in mid air. 

** Can you think of nothing but him ?" he 
says bitterly, with a quick frown. 

** Why should I not think of him ? " says 
Dulce, quite as bitterly. ** Is it not natural ? 
An hour ago I looked upon him as my future 
husband ; now, he is less to me than nothing ! 
A sudden transition, is it not, from one cha- 
racter to another ? Then a possible husband, 
now a stranger ! It is surely something to let 
one's mind dwell upon." 

** Well, let us discuss him, then," exclaims 
he savagely. '' You speak of his marrying ; 
perhaps he will bestow his priceless charms 
on Portia." 

** Oh, no ! " hastily ; ** Portia is quite 
unsuited to him." 
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** Julia, then." 

** Certainly not Julia," disdainfully. 

"Miss Vernon, then ; she has position and 
money, and so-called beauty." 

** Maud Vernon ! what an absurd idea ; he 
would be wretched with her." 

** Then," with a last remnant of patience, 
**let us say Lilian Langdale." 

** A fast, horsey, unladylike girl like that! 
How could you imagine Roger would even 
look at her! Nonsense!" 

'* It seems to me," says Stephen, with 
extreme acrimony, **that no one in this 
county is good enough for Roger ; even you, 
it appears, fell short." 

** I did not," indignantly. *' It was I, of 
my own free will, who gave him up." 

** Prove that to him by accepting me." 

**You think he wants proof?" She is 
facing him now, and her eyes are flashing 
in the growing twilight. 
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'*I do/' says Stephen defiantly. ''For 
months he has treated you with all the airs 
of a proprietor, and you have submitted to 
it. All the world could see it. He wiH 
believe you sorry by-and-by for what has 
now happened ; and if he should marry be- 
fore you, what will they all say — what will 
you feel? What" 

She is now as pale as death. She lifts 
her hand and lays it impulsively against 
hrs lips, as though to prevent his further 
speech. She is trembling a little (from 
anger, she tells herself), and her breath is 
coming quickly and unevenly, so she stands 
for a moment collecting herself, with her 
fingers pressed against his lips, and then 
the agitation dies, and a strange coldness 
takes its place. 

" You are sure you love me ? " she asks, 
at length, in a hard, clear voice, so unlike 

VOL. II. o 
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her usus^l soft tones, that it startles even 
herself. 

'* My beloved, can't you see it ? " he says^ 
with deep emotion. 

** Very well, then, I will marry you some; 
day. And — ^and to-morrow-^it must be to-r 
morrow — ^you will let Roger know I am en-» 
gaged to you. You quite understand ? '* 

He does, though he will not acknowledge 
it even to himself. 

" Dulce, my own soul ! *' he says brokenly | 
and kneeling on the grass at her feet lifts both 
her hands and presses them passionately to 
his lips. 

. They are so cold and lifeless that they chill 
him to his very heart* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" Too early seen unknown, and known too late ! " 

Romeo and Juliet. 

"There's neither honesty, manhood, nor good fellowship in thee.*' 
, Henry IV. 

It IS next day. There has been rain in the 
night — heavy rain — and the earth looks 
soaked and brown and desolate. Great 
storms, too, had arisen and scattered the 
unoffending leaves far and wide, until all 
the paths are strewn with rustling types 
of death. Just now the drops are falling 
too — not so angrily as at the midnight past, 
but persistently, and with a miserable ob- 
stinacy that defies all hope of sunshind 
^'The windy night" has made **a rainy 
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morrow," and sorrowful indeed is the face 
of Nature. 

Sorrowful too is the household. A lack 
of geniality pervades it from garret to base- 
ment ; no one seems quite to know what 
is the matter, but ** suspect," that "crow that 
flies in Heaven's sweetest air," stalks ram- 
pant up stairs and down, and damps the 
ardour of every one. 

Duloe had waked early, had risen from 
her bed, and — with the curious feeling full 
upon her of one who breaks her slumber 
knowing that some ^ief had happened to 
her overnight, the remembrance of which 
eludes her in a tantalising fashion — had 
thrown wide her window, and gazed with 
troubled eyes upon the dawning world. 

Then knowledge came to her, and the 
thought that she had made a new contract 
that must influence all her life, and with 
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this knowledge a sinking of the heart, but 
no drawing back and no repentance. She 
dressed herself; she knelt down and said 
her prayers, but peace did not come to 
her, or rest or comfort of any sort, only 
an unholy feeling of revenge, and an angry 
satisfaction that should not have found a 
home in her gentle breast. 

She dressed herself with great care. Her 
prettiest morning gown she donned, and 
going into the garden plucked a last Mar6- 
chal Niel rose, and placed it against her soft 
cheek, that was tinted as delicately as itself. 

And then came breakfast And with a 
defiant air, but with some inward shrinking, 
she took her place behind the urn, and 
prepared to pour out tea for the man who 
yesterday was her affianced husband, but 
who for the future must be less than nothing 
to her. 
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But as fate ordains it she is not called 
upon to administer bohea to Roger this 
morning* Mr. Dare does not put in an 
appearance, and breakfast is got through-^ 
without, indeed, an outbreak of any sort, 
but in a dismal fashion that bespeaks 
breakers ahead, and suggests hidden but 
terrible possibilities in the future* 

Dulce is decidedly cross ; a sense of de- 
pression is weighing her down, a miserable 
state of melancholy that renders her unjust 
in her estimate of all those around her. 
She tells herself she hates Roger; and 
then again that she hates Stephen too; 
and then the poor child's eyes fill with 
tears born of a heartache and difficult of 
repression; to analyse them she knows in- 
stinctively would be madness, so she blinks 
them bravely back again to their native 
land, and having so got rid of them gives 
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herself up to impotent and foolish rage, 
and rails inwardly against the world and 
things generally. 

Even to Portia she is impatient, and 
Julia she has annihilated twice. The latter 
has been lamenting all the morning over a 
milliner's bill that in length and heaviness 
has far exceeded her anticipations. 

But this is nothing; Julia is always so 
lamenting, and indeed, I never yet saw 
the milliner's bill, however honest, that 
wasn't considered a downright swindle, and 
three times as exorbitant as it ought to be ! 

'* Now look at this, my dear Dulce," says 
the unobservant Julia, holding out a strip 
of paper about half a yard in length to 
Miss Blount, who has been ominously silent 
for the past hour. ** I assure you the trim- 
mings on that dress never came to that. 
They were meagre to the last degree ; just 
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a little suspicion of lace, and a touch of 
velvet here and there. It is absurd — ^it is 
a fraud. Did your trimmings ever come 
to that?" 

" Eton't know, Vm sure," says Dulce 
impatiently; "I never keep any accounts 
of my own money. I make a point of 
not doing thaL If it's spent, it's spent, 
you know, and one gains nothing by think- 
ing of it. It only shows one how «rtra- 
vagant one has been, and I do so hate 
scolding myself!" 

" But, my dear child, Madame Grande 
must have made a mistake. It is all non- 
sense; if you would just look it over, if 
only to convince yourself I am not un- 
reasonable." 

" I won't look it over," says Miss Blount 
jMTomptly. " I hate looking over things, 
and I hate bills, and I hate Madame Grande, 
and I hate — everything." 



a 
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After this outburst she makes for the 
door, and the morning- room knows her no 
more for a considerable time. Portia looks 
up from her painting in some surprise, and 
Julia tries to smother the thought that the 
final expression of hatred should have ended 
in the word " you." 

In the hall outside, Dulce almost runs 
into Stephen's arms, who has come up to 
see her very early, being in a restless 
and most unsatisfactory mood. His eyes 
brighten and he flushes warmly as he meets 
her, but she, drawing back from him, gives 
him to understand by the very faintest of 
imperative gestures that he is to come no 
nearer. 

" You ! " she says ungraciously. 

" Yes — you expected me ? " This ques- 
tion suggests the possibility that he fears 
he is not altogether welcome. She waives 
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it, and goes on as though she has not 
heard him. 

** Have you done what you promised?" 
she asks coldly. 

** No, you mean ? *' he hesitates. 

**You must remember. You were to 
tell Roger next day; this (though it hardly 
sounds right) is next day; have you told 
him that I have promised to marry you 
some time?" 

There is not the faintest nervousness or 
girlish confusion in her tone. Stephen, 
watching her closely, feels a terrible de- 
spair that threatens to overwhelm him. If 
only one little blush would mantle her 
cheek, if for one second her beautiful fever- 
ishly bright eyes would droop before his ! 
He battles with the growing misery, and, 
for the time being, allays it. 

** Not yet," he says. Then he colours 
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hotly, and his eyes leaving her face seek 
the ground. A sense of shame betrays 
itself in every feature. "It is early yet," 
he says, in a strange reluctant tone; "and 
if — if you think it better to put it off for 
a day or two, or even to let him find out 
for himself by degrees — or" 

" No ! " — remorselessly — " he shall be told 
now — ^at once! Remember all you said 
about him last evening. I have not for- 
gotten. What!" cries she, with sudden 
passion, "do you think I will live another 
day believing he imagines me regretful of 
my decision — cut to the heart, perhaps, 
that I am no longer anything to him? I 
tell you no! The very thought is intoler- 
able." 
^ "But" 

*' There must be no hesitation," she says, 
interrupting him with a quick gesture, "It 
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was in our agreement that he should be told 
to-day. If one part of that agreement is to 
be broken, why then, let us break it all ; it 
is not too late yet I shall not care, and 
perhaps it will be better if 

Her cruelty stings him into vehement 
declaration. 

'Vlt will not be better," he sajrs wrathfully. 
" I will do anything, everything you wish, 
except" — bitterly — "give you up." 

To him it seems a wretched certainty 
that it is her wish already to break the 
bond formed between them but a few short 
hours ago. Has she so soon repented ? 

" Where is Roger ? " be asks, turning 
from her, all the lover's, gladness gone from 
his eyes. He is looking stern and pale, 
and as a man might who is determined to 
do that against which his soul revolts. 

How shall he tell this man, who was 
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ooce his dearest firiend, that he has behaved 
as a very traitor to him ? 

''In die staUes, no doobt,*' rq)Iies she 
scamfally. The diange in his manner has 
not tbuched her. nay, he teUs himself, it has 
not so much as been nodced by her. 

Moving abmpdy away, he goes down 
the hal] and out of the open door, and 
down the stone steps across the gleaming 
sunshine, and so is lost to sight 

Dulce watches him until the pordoo out- 
side hides him from view, and dien, walking 
very slowly and with bent head, she goes in 
the direction of Fabian's room. She is so 
absorbed in her own reflections that she 
hardly hears approaching footsteps until they 
are quite close to her. Looking up, with a 
quick start, she finds herself face to face with 
Roger. 

The surprise is so sudden that she has not 
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time to change colour until she has passed 
him. Involuntarily she moves more quickly,, 
as though to escape him, but he follows her, 
and, standing right before her, compels her 
to stop and confront him. 

" One moment/' he says. His tone is 
haughty, but his e/es are more searching 
than unkind. " You meant what you said 
last evening ? " he asks quickly, and there is 
a ring in his voice that tells her he will be 
glad if she can answer him in the negative. 
Hearing it she grows even paler, and shrinks 
back from him. 

** Have I given you any reason to doubt 
it ? " she says coldly. 

'* No — certainly not." His tone has grown 
even haughtier. ** I wish, however, to let 
you know I regret anything uncivil I may 
have said to you on — that is — at our last 
interview.*' 
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** It is too late for regrets." She says this 
so low that he can scarcely hear her. 

** You are bent, then, upon putting an end 
to everything between us ?" 

" Yes." At this moment it seems impos- 

« 

sible to her to answer him in anything but a 
monosyllable. Her obstinacy angers him. 

" Perhaps you are equally bent," he says 
sheeringly, '* upon marrying Gower ? " 

I suppose he has expected an indignant 
denial to this question, because, when silence 
follows it, he starts, and placing both his 
hands upon her shoulders, draws her deli- 
berately over to a side window, and stares 
into her downcast face. 

** Speak," he says roughly. "Are you 
going to marry him ? " 

*' Yes." 

'The word comes with difficulty from be- 
tween her pale, dry lips. 
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" He has asked you ? " 

- He has." 

"You were engaged to him even before 
you broke off your engagement with me ? " 

" Oh, no, no." 

"Since when, then ? Was it last evening 
he spoke to you ? " 

" Yes." 

*' After you had parted from me ? Sharp 
work, upon my life." 

He laughs — a short, unmirthful laugh — 
and taking his hands from her shoulders, 
moves back from her, yet always with his 
eyes on her face. 

" You should be glad," she says slowly. 

" No doubt. So he was your confidant — 
your father-confessor, was he ? All my 
misdemeanours were laid bare to him. 
And then came pity for one linked to such 
an unsympathetic soul as mine, and then 
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naturally came what pity is akin to ! It it^ 
a pretty story. And for its hero * mine own 
familiar friend/ " He laughs again. 

She makes a movement as though to leave 
him, but he stops her. 

" No, do not go yet," he says. *' Let me 
congratulate you. Le roi est mort^ vive le rot. 
My successor, it seems, was not difficult tc 

find ; and By-the-by, why are you alone 

now } Why is not your new lover by your 
side ? " 

" My first lover — not ray new lover," she 
says bitterly, speaking now with some spirit. 

" I didn't count, I suppose } " 

"You!" She draws her breath quickly, 

and then, having subdued the indignation 

that had almost overcome her, goes on 

quietly, *' you never loved me. There was 

never a moment in all my knowledge of you 

when I could have flattered myself with the 
voi- 11. p 
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thought that I was more to you than a 



cousin." 



"He is very different, I suppose?" He 
flushes a dark crimson as he puts this ques- 
tion. 

*' Altogether — utterly ! At least, I can tell 
myself I am to him something more than a 
necessary evil, a thing forced upon him by 
circumstances. To you I was only that, and 
worse. There were moments when I believe 
you hated me." 

*'We need not discuss that now," says 
Dare coldly. *' Where is Gower ? " 

" I don't know ; at least, I am not sure. 
What do you want with him ? There is 
no use in quarrelling with him," she says 
nervously. 

**Why should I quarrel with any man 
because a woman chooses to prefer him to 
me? That is her affair altogether." 
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He walks away from her, and she, moving 
into the deep embrasure of the large bow 
window, stands staring blankly upon the 
sunlit landscape without 

But presently he returns, and, . standing 
beside her, gazes out, too, upon the flowers 
that are bowing and simpering as the light 
wind dances over them. 

" I am going away this evening," he says 
at length, very gently. ** It is uncertain 
when I shall return. Good-bye." 

He holds out his hand, awkwardly enough, 
and even when, after a momentary hesitation, 
she lays hers in it, hardly presses it. Yet 
still, though he has paid his adieux, he 
lingers there, and loiters aimlessly, as if he 
finds a difficulty in putting an end to the 
miserable t6te-k-t6te. 

**You were wrong just now," he says 
somewhat abruptly, not looking at her, 
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" there was never one second in my life 
when I hated you ; you need not have said 
that." 

'* Where are you going ? " asks she 
brokenly. 

" I don't know. It doesn't matter. But 
before I go, I want to say to you — that — 
that — if ever you want me, even if I should 
be at the end of the world, send for me, and 
I will come to you." 

Are there tears in his eyes ? He drops 
her hand, and turning hastily away, goes 
down the corridor, and is beyond recall be- 
fore she can muster courage to say anything 
to him kind or forgiving. 

Going into the yard to order the dog-cart 
to take him to the station to catch the up- 
train, he encounters Stephen Gower (who, 
by-the-by, had gone to encounter him), on 
his knees before a kennel, fondling a two- 
months -old setter pup. 
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This pup is a baby belonging to one of 
Roger's favourite setters, and is, therefore, 
a special pet of his. 

'* Put that dog down,'* he says insolently. 

'* Why ? " says Stephen, just as insolently. 

" Because petting is bad for young things, 
and because I wish it." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " says Stephen rather 
cavalierly, continuing his attention to the 
dog. 

** Look here,*' says Dare furiously, '* it 
has nothing to do with the dog, you will 
understand — nothing — but I want to tell 
you now what I think of you, you low, mean, 
contemptible " 

Gower literally gasps for breath. Letting 
go the dog, he rises to his feet, and coming 
close to Roger, says passionately : 

"What do you mean by that.*^" 

** Have you not been making love to my 
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cousin behind my back ? Deny that if you 
can?" 

" I won't deny that I love her, certainly." 

** Will you deny anything else ? That you 
have acted as few men would have done ? 
Without honour — without " 

This of course puts an end to even en- 
forced civility ; Mr. Gower instantly and 
most naturally strikes out with the most ex- 
emplary vigour, and presently these two 
most mistaken young men are clasped in an 
embrace, warm indeed, but hardly so loving 
as one might desire. 

How things might have ended, whether 
with death or only with bloody, noses, no 
one now can tell, because Sir Mark Gore, 
coming on the scene just at this awful 
moment, seizes Roger by the shoulder and 
by sheer force of arm and will, forces him 
back from his adversary. 
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, '' What do you two boys mean by this 
burst of insanity ? " he says angrily. ** Such 
an example to the young fellows in the yard ; 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself, Roger." 

This is plainly meant for two stable boys 
in the distance, who, with open mouths, are 
staring at the combatants, and have been 
plainly enjoying themselves to the utmost. 

**Well, Tm not," says Roger doggedly, 
who is still thirsting for blood. ** If shame 
should attach itself to any one, it should be 
to that fellow there," pointing contemp- 
tuously to Gower. 

** Well, I forbid any more of this," says Sir 
Mark. '*Stop it at once. It is all about 
that child indoors, I suppose — I never heard 
of " 

**At all events I have told him what I 
think of him," says Roger panting. ** Low, 
underhand sneak." 
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*' What ? " says Stephen fiercely, making 
a step forward. 

** I insist on knowing- what it is all about," 
says Sir Mark authoritatively. '* Of course 
one understands a disgraceful scene like this 
always means a woman, but is it Dulce } " 

" To come here under the guise of friend- 
ship and deliberately make love to the girl 
to whom he knew I was engaged ; was there 
ever such treachery since the world began ? " 
says Roger. " Would any fellow, with any 
claim to the word gentleman, do that ? 
Now I leave it to you, Gore." 

'' My dear fellow, you must remember it 
is apparent to everybody that you don't want 
her," says Sir Mark, taking Stephen s part, 
though in his soul he is on Roger's side. 
*' Would you act the part of the dog in 
the manger? You don^t affect her yourself, 
yet nobody else must look at her. She has 
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found out, I suppose, that she prefers some 
one else to you. Women as a rule will 
choose for themselves, and who shall blame 
them? When, later on, you choose for 

yourself too, you will be very grateful both 

■ 

to her and Stephen for this hour. Just now 
self-love is disagreeing with you. If I 
were you I should clear out of this for a 
bit." 

"Oh! as for that, Vm going," says Roger; 
'' but Pm glad I have had a chance of speak- 
ing to him before I go ! he undermined me, 
and poisoned her mind with regard to me 
from first to last. I wasn't quite blind, 
though I said nothing. He spoke evilly of 
me behind my back, I have no doubt, and 
maligned me most falsely when there was 
a chance ; a more blackguardly transac- 
tion " 

** You shall answer to me for this," says 
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Gower, in a white rage ; " you have lied in 
your statement from beginning to end." 

"No one shall answer for anything," says 
Sir Mark promptly ; " I won't hear of it. 
Are you both gentlemen ? and to dream of 
dragging a woman's name into a scandalous 
quarrel of this kind ! For shame ! Take 
my advice, Roger, and go abroad, or to 

the or anywhere you like for a month 

or two, and see what that will do for you. 
You know you are only trying to make a 
grievance out of nothing; you never really 
cared for her, as a man should for his 
wife." Sir Marks eyes sadden as he says 
this, and an irrepressible sigh escapes him ; 
is he thinking of the time when he could 
have cared for a woman with all his heart 
and soul ? 

"No, of course not ; you and she and all are 
quite agreed about that," says Roger bitterly. 
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** My good boy, all your world knows it," 
says Sir Mark persistently, 

** My world is wiser than even I gave it 
credit for," says Roger sneeringly. But 
there is a sob in his voice as he turns 
away that sends a pang through Sir Mark's 
heart. What has happened ? Have they 
all been mistaken, then ? Even have the 
principal actors in this small drama been 
blind until now, when the awakening has 
come too late. 

Without another word to Stephen, Sir 
Mark goes slowly indoors, and passing 
through the hall, meets Portia coming 
towards him, a troubled expression in her 
large sad eyes. 

" What is it, Mark ? " she says, laying her 
hand on his arm. " Something has happened 
to Dulce ; she is lying on her bed, and will 
not speak to me or any one. Has she really 
quarrelled finally with Roger ? " 
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" Oh, it is worse than that/' says Gore, with 
something that is almost a groan. 

"It can't be true that she has thrown him 
over for Mr. Gower ? " says Portia recoiling. 

" One never knows what a woman will do," 
says Mark gloomily. '' I think she has/' 

'' But what is it all about ? How did it 
begin ? " 

** With a chocolate cream," says Sir Mark 
sententiously. "I assure you, my dear Portia, 
for the sake of a paltry box of bon-bons, she 
has sacrificed the entire happiness of her 
life ! " 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" The firste Yeitue, sone, if thou wilt lere, 
Is to restreine, and kepen wd thy tonge." 

The Manciple's Tale — Chaucer. 

The days have grown shorter and shorter. 
Daylight now is to be prized not sported 
with, as in the gay and happy summer. 
•• The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time " 
has carried us from "Golden September" 
to bleakest winter, and into that month 
which claims Christmas for its own. 

At the Hall, everything is very much 
the same as it was when last we saw it, if 
we except the fact that Roger is absent. 
He is abroad; so much abroad, indeed, 
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that nobody knows where he is. A week 
after his departure he had written to Sir 
Christopher, and the week after that again 
to Mark Gore; but, beyond these two 
meagre attempts at correspondence, no 
news has been heard of him. Whether, 
as Mr. Browne has elegantly expressed it, 
" he is up the Nile, or up the Spout," is a 
matter of speculation. 

Sir Christopher is looking a little older, a 
little graver. He is not so testy as of yore, 
a change that fills Dulce's heart with mis- 
givings. That he has fretted greatly over 
her broken engagement with Roger (who is 
to the old Baronet as dear as his own son 
should have been, and second only to Fabian 
in his affections) she well knows; she well 
knows, too, how magnanimously — ^to please 
her — he has tried to be civil to Stephen 
Gower, and to welcome him with cordiality 
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as his future nephew. But the effort to do 
all this has aged and saddened him ; . and 
from time to time his mind wanders rest- 
lessly to the young man who left his home 
full of anger and indignant grief 

As for Stephen, living in his ** Fool's 
Paradise, he drinks delight," nor heeds how 
false is all the happiness that seems to sur- 
round him. Bitter is the fruit he feeds on, 
though he will not acknowledge it even to 
himself; and, looking on his dainty lady- 
love, he is still happy, and content to bear 
all things, and suffer all things, for. the few 
grains of adulterated sweetness doled out 
by her every now and then with a niggard 
hand. He will see no cloud on his horizon, 
although it sits there heavily ; nor will he 
notice aught but what is good and lovable 
in this girl, upon whom he has centred all 
his dearest hopes. 
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For the rest, there has been but little 
change amongst them« Julia Beaufort and 
the children had gone away for a month, 
but returned to the Hall a fortnight ago, 
and are now — that is^ the children at all 
events — ^anxiously awaiting Christmas Day 
with all its affectations of gaiety and good- 
will, and ks hideous puddings. 

Sir Mark did pretty much the same as 
Julia. He went away, too, and came back 
again, thus filling up the measure of his 
days. Mr. Browne had declined to stir 
for any pretence whatever, and has been 
enjoying himself to the utmost, now at 
Portia s feet, now at Dulce's, and, when all 
things fail, at Julia's. 

Perhaps to Fabian the days have seemed 
longest. He is silent, cold, self-contained as 
ever ; but now there is something else, a 
settled melancholy, that yet has in it a mix- 
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ture of extreme pride, that forbids any 
approach to it; a melancholy born of de- 
spair, and the knowledge that there is laid 
upon him "a burden greater than he can 
bear." 

" Time, the subtle thief of youth," is 
stealing from him his best years; his life 
is going, and with it all chance of joy and 
gladness. Ever since that memorable even- 
ing in the garden, after the ball, a strange 
reserve has arisen between him and Portia. 
That morning, as the soft pink dawn came 
up from behind the hills — when passion, 
pale but triumphant, had held full sway — 
has never been forgiven by either. A sense 
of terror has possessed Portia ever since — 
the knowledge of a danger barely over- 
come; and with him there has been the 
memory of pain and terrible self-restraint, 
that has scathed him as it passed him by. 

VOL. II. Q 
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And withal a settled coldness has fallen 
upon them, the greater because of the 
weakness that had characterised the hour 
of which I write. 

He does not condemn her, but in his heart 
he does not forgive her want of faith, her 
almost openly avowed distrust. Of his own 
will he never lets his eyes rest upon the fair 
beauty of her face, and turns aside when un- 
lucky chance has flung him in her path. 

And she — a contempt for her own want 
of self-control, together with the miserable 
knowledge that her heart is irrevocably his, 
has rendered her almost repellent in her 
manner towards him. When he is near, her 
eyelids droop, her lips take a harder curve, 
she is dumb, silent, unsympathetic ; and yet 
when he is gone, when the door has closed 
behind him, the fever of her blood runs high, 
and but for social training, she would gladly 
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rise, and, in spite of all things, call to him, 
and implore him to return to her side once 
more. 

To a casual observer, of course, all this 
is not apparent ; but to these two, between 
whom Fate sits relentless, the pain and 
sorrow of it is deep and cruel. More deep, 
more sorrowful for him, of course. His 
whole life is a ruin ; he had thought of 
many things when first the blight fell upon 
him; but that he should fall in love, and 
because of this curse that has blasted his 
best days, should be compelled to turn aside 
from the love of his heart, had not occurred 
to him. His life has grown too bitter to be 
borne with fortitude, almost he is "half in 
love with easeful death." Oh, the joy — the 
rapture ! to pass away from all the tortures 
of this " work-a-day world'* to a land un- 
known, but surely full of rest. To die — to 
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disappear ! To court a glad forgetful ness ! 
In this alone lies hope, and that sweetest of 
all sweet things, indifference. 

Not coward enough to compel death, he 
still longs for it; he would slip away from 
all and sink into oblivion, and gladly deem 
himself and his sad history forgotten. '* To 
cease upon the midnight with no pain ! " 
What sweeter, kinder fate could visit him 
than that for which Keats longed — not 
vainly ? 

Into his life, too, some smaller worries 
are thrown. The old man Slyme, the secre- 
tary, has been going rapidly from bad to 
worse, of late. His intemperate habits are 
growing on him, and now seldom comes 
the day when he is not discovered to be 
unfit for duty of any kind. 

Naturally such conduct incenses Sir Chris- 
topher to the last degree. The old man has 
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been for years in his service, but time wears 
out all things, and even regard and use can 
be forgotten. Fabian, falling into the breach, 
seeks to mend it, although Slyme has never 
been a favourite of his, and although he is 
fully aware that he is very distasteful to the 
secretary for reasons unknown ; still he pleads 
his cause, principally because the man is old 
and friendless ; and this, too, he does secretly, 
the secretary being ignorant of the force 
brought to bear upon his delinquencies, a 
force that keeps a roof over his head, and 
leaves him a competence without which the 
world would be a barren spot to him indeed, 
with only the poor-house — that most degrad- 
ing of all places — to which to turn. 

To-day is melancholy, cold and bleak. The 
winds are sighing, the earth is bare and naked, 
no vestige of a fresh and coming life can yet 
be seen. Upon the gray sands, far away, the 
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white waves dash themselves tumultuously, 
the sea-birds shriek, and " blasting keen and 
loud roll the white surges to the sounding 
shore." 

I ndoors there is warmth and comfort. J ulia, 
sitting over the fire, finding she cannot get 
Dulce to gossip with — Dulce, indeed, is not 
come-at-able of late — turns gratefully to Por- 
tia, who happens to come into the room at 
this moment. 

*' The fire is the only delicious thing in the 
house," she says fretfully. ** Do come here 
and enjoy it with me." 

" Anything the matter with you ? " asks 
Portia gently, seating herself on a low 
lounging chair at her side. 

'* Oh ! nothing, nothing. But Dulce is 
very strange of late, is she not ? Ever 
since Roger's going, don't you think ? And 
all that affair was quite absurd, according 
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to my lights. Stephen won't suit her half 
as well. Fancy any woman throwing over 
the man she likes for a mere chimera. 
Wrecking her entire happiness for the sake 
of a chocolate cream ! " 

" It sounds absurd," says Portia ; " but I 
cannot believe such a paltry thing as that 
has separated them. There must have 
been something else." 

"Well, perhaps so. Sir Christopher, one 
can see, is very distressed about it. He is 
unfortunate about them all, is he not ? poor 
old man ; Fabian's affair was so wretched, 
so unlocked for, too," says Julia, in the 
comfortably gossiping tone one knows so 
well, drawing her chair a little to the fire, 
" I can't think what could have tempted 
him to do it." 

Portia turns abruptly towards her. • 

" Do you, too, question his innocence ? " 
she says, her breath coming quickly. 
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"Well — er — ^you see one doesn't like to 
talk about it/' says Mrs. Beaufort, with a 
faint yawn. '^It seems pleasanter to look 
upon him as a suffering angel ; but there 
are some who don't believe in him, you 
know. Do come closer to the fire, Portia, 
and let us have a good chat." 

" Go on," says Portia, ** you were talking 
of Fabian, you were saying " 

" Yes, just so. Was I uncharitable ? It 
doesn't make him a bit the worse in my eyes, 
you know, not a bit. It is all done and over 
years ago, and why remember nasty things ? 
Really, do you know, Portia-— it may be 
horrid of me — but really I think the whole 
^tory only makes him a degree more in- 
teresting." 

Portia shivers, and ignores this sugges- 
tion, 

** Do other people doubt him, too ? " she 
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asks in a strangely cold tone. Though she 
may drsbelieve in him herself, yet it is agony 
to her that others should do the same. 

"My dear, yes ; of course. A great many. 
In fact pretty nearly everybody but just those 
you see here — Sir Mark excepted, I think, 
and then Dicky Browne. But Dicky hasn't 
enough brains to believe or disbelieve in 
anybody." 

'* Ah ! " says Portia. She leans back in 

« 

her chair, and holds up a fan between her 
and the fire and Julia. She can hardly ana- 
lyse her own thoughts, but, even at this mo- 
ment, when all her finest feelings are ajar, 
she tells herself that surely — surely she cor- 
dially detests Julia Beaufort. She tells her- 
self, too, that she loves Mark Gore. 

*' You see, in your doubt of him, you are 
not a solitary exception," says Julia, with ele- 
phantine playfulness. " Others think with 
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you. It is the plainest case in the world, I 
think. I don't blame you/* 

*' How do you know I do doubt him ? " 
asks Portia suddenly, turning her large eyes 
upon her, that are glittering in the firelight. 
At this Julia recoils a little and looks some- 
what uncomfortable. 

" Your voice, your manner, led me to be- 
lieve so," she says slowly and with hesitation. 
"If you don't, of course it is so much to your 
credit." 

" You mean ? " asks Portia. 

" Well, his whole bearing would preclude 
the thought of dishonour of any kind," says 
Julia boldly and with the utmost effrontery, 
considering all she had said a moment since. 
** Suspicion could hardly rest with such a man 
as Fabian. Of course the whole thing is a 
wretched mistake that will be cleared up 
sooner or later, let us hope sooner, as surely 
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he has suffered enough already, poor dear 
fellow." 

She pauses; Portia, puzzled and secretly 
indignant, says nothing. Seeing she will 
not speak, Julia goes on again even more 
impressively than before. 

** I never entertained a shadow of a doubt 
with regard to him," she says nobly, *' never 1 
who could ? I was always one of his very 
warmest supporters.' 

This is too much ! Portia, murmuring 
something civil, but indistinct, rises abruptly, 
and, going to the door, opens it, and is soon 
beyond call, and beyond hearing of the 
voice that has grown hateful to her. 

Just at this moment, Julia's absurd shuf- 
flings, and equivocations, and barefaced 
changes from one asseveration to another 
fill her with wrath. She is distressed, and 
at war with her own heart ; and so, cross- 
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ing the hall, makes for the one room that 
is especially dear to all women when in 
trouble, namely, her own bedroom. 

But passing by Dulce*s door, and finding 
it open, she pauses before it, and finally, 
after some hesitation, she crosses the thres- 
hold only to find it empty. 

The fire is burning brightly ; a little 
crushed glove lies upon the hearth-rug, 
showing how its owner but lately had knelt 
before the fire, or stood near it to gaze 
into its depths and call up fancied faces 
from its coals. 

A little low chair attracts her attention ; 
sinking into it, she lets her chin fall into 
the palm of her hands, and presently is 
lost in painful and half-angry reflection. 

" Pretty nearly everybody." The words 
ring in her ears; does, the whole county, 
then, look upon Fabian with averted eyes ? 
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And perhaps — who knows — the very people 
beneath the roof may distrust him, too ; she 
had not known until this evening Julia's 
private opinion ; the others may agree with 
her but naturally shrink from saying so. 
Roger, perhaps, believed him guilty ; and 
Dicky Browne, it may be, in his secret 
soul, regards him with contempt ; and Sir 
Mark 

No, not Sir Mark ! She could not mis- 
take him. However foolish it may be, cer- 
tainly his belief in Fabian is genuine. And 
somehow of late she has grown rather fond 
of Sir Mark ; and here she sighs, and laying 
her hand upon her heart, presses it convul- 
sively against it as though to still the pain 
that has sprung into life there, because of the 
agitation that has been hers for the past half- 
hour. 

Dulce, coming upstairs, presently finds her 
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still sitting over the fire in an attitude that 
betokens the very deepest dejection. 

'' You here, trh chlrcy and alone/' she says 
gaily, stooping over her in caressing fashion. 
" Naughty girl. You should have told me 
you were going to honour me with your pre- 
sence, and I would have made my room gay 
to receive you." 

" I don't want you to make a stranger of 
me. I like your room as it is,'' says Portia 
with a smile. 

** Well, don't sit crouching over the fire ; 
it will spoil your complexion. Come over 
to the window and see what the storm has 
done, and how lovely nature can look even 
when robed in winter's garb." 

Portia, rising, follows her to the window, 
but as she reaches it she sinks again wearily 
into a lounging chair with all the air of one 
whose limbs refuse obstinately to support her. 
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As both girls gaze out upon the chilly 
landscape, white here and there with the 
snow that fell last night, Fabian, coming 
from between the dark green branches of an 
ancient lauristinus, with two red setters at 
his heels, and a gun upon his shoulder, 
passes beneath the window, going in the 
direction of the home wood. 

Leaning forward, Dulce taps lightly on 
the pane, and Fabian, hearing the quick 
sound, stops short, and lifts his eyes to the 
window. As he sees his pretty sister, he 
nods to her, and a bright smile creeps round 
his lips, rendering his always handsome face 
actually beautiful for the moment. 

Only for a moment; his gaze wandering 
instinctively, falls on Portia, standing pale 
and calm beside her cousin. Their eyes 
meet, and as if by magic the smile dies, his 
lips grow straight and cold again, and with- 
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out another glance, he whistles to his dogs, 
and turning the corner, is rapidly out of 
sight. 

" Dear Fabian — poor darling,'* says Dulce 
tenderly, who has noticed only the kindly 
smile vouchsafed to her. "How sad he 
always looks. Even his smile is more 
mournful than the tears of others. What 
a terrible pressure Fate has laid upon him. 

He How pale you are, Portia ! What 

is it, dearest ? I am sure you are not well 
to-day.'' 

** I am quite well. I am only cold ; go 
on," speaking with some difficulty; "you 
were saying something about — Fabian." 

" I think so much of him that it is a relief 
to talk sometimes; but I won't make you 
doleful. Come over to the fire if you are 
cold." 

"No, I like being here ; and— do go on, 
I like listening to you." 
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**Well, I wasn't going to say anything 
very particular, you know. It has all been 
said so often. So often, and to no use. 
What a little thing, Portia, gives rise to the 
most terrible consequences ; the mere fact 
that two people wrote alike, and formed 
their capitals in the same fashion, has been 
the utter ruin of a mans life. It sounds 
dreadful — cruel ; sometimes — often — I lie 
awake thinking of it all, and wondering can 
nothing be done, and no hope ever comes 
to me. That is the saddest part of it, it 
will go on like this for ever, he will go to 
hi$r grave" — mournfully — "and his very 
memory will be associated with disgrace." 

She pauses and sighs heavily, and folds 
her fingers tightly together; not Stephen, 
nor Roger, but this dishonoured brother, is 
the love of her life — as yet. 

** Of course you heard a good deal about 
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it in town/' she says sadly. " He had many 
friends there at one time. Fair-weather 
friends ! They, as a rule, are cruellest when 
evil comes. And they never remember. 
You heard him often discussed ? " 

This is a downright question to which 
Portia is constrained to give an answer. 

**Yes; often," she says sorely against 
her will. 

**Aunt Maud would enlarge upon it, of 
course," says Dulce bitterly. ** She likes 
whisperings and slanderous tongues. And 
.you, when first you heard it, what did you 
think ? " 

Portia shrinks from her ; must she answer 
this question, too ? 

** Think ? " she says evasively. 

" Yes ; what did you think of Fabian ? " 

** Very little," says Portia, who has grown 
quite white ; '' why* should I think at all ? 
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i did not know him then. It was most 
natural, was it not ? He was a stranger to 
me. 

*'A stranger, yes. But still your cousin 
— your own blood. I should have thought 
much, I think. It was natural, I daresay, 
but even then — you must recollect — did 
you believe in him ? Did you guess the 
truth.?" 

'- I don't think I quite understand," says 
Portia faintly. 

Dulce in a vague fashion takes note of 
her confusion. 

" Not understand ! But it is such a 
simple matter," she says in a changed tone. 
She looks puzzled, surprised, and a distressed 
look comes into her eyes. " I mean, even 
then did you believe him innocent ? " 

** How can I remember ? " says Portia, 
(drawing her breath quickly. 
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The distrust grows upon Dulce's tell- 
-tale face. She comes a step nearer to her 
cousin. 

'* No," she says slowly — her eyes are 
fixed attentively upon Portia — " it is some 
time ago. But you can at least tell me 
this. Now — now — that you know him— ^ 
when you have been beneath the same roof 
with him for some months, how is it 
with you ? You feel that he is inno- 
cent ? " 

There is a terrible amount of almost 
agonised earnestness in her tone. 

'* How you catechise one," says Portia, 
with a painfully bald attempt at indifference 
that does not impose upon the slowly awaken- 
ing suspicions of the other for one instant. 
** Let us change the subject/' 

** In one moment. I want an answer to 
my question first. Now that you have seen 
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and known Fabian, do you believe him 
innocent ? " 

A most fatal silence follows. Had the 
question referred to any one else — ^had 
even any one else asked the question, she: 
might have evaded it successfully, or even 
condescended to an actual misstatement of 
her real thoughts on the subject rather than 
give pain or be guilty of a social error. She 
would, in all probability, have smiled and 
said, ** Yes, oh ! yes, one must see that he 
is incapable of such an act," and so on ; but 
just now she seems tongue-tied, unable to 
say one word to allay her companion's fears. 
A strange sense of oppression that weighs 
upon her breast grows heavier and more 
insupportable at each moment, and Duke's 
great gleaming eyes of blackest grey are 
reading her very soul, and scorching her 
with their reproachful fire. 



I 
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** Speak/' she cries at last, in a vehement 
tone, laying her hand on Portia's arm, and 
holding her with unconscious force. ** Say 
—-say," with a miserable attempt at entreaty, 
and a cruel sob, **that you do not believe 
him guilty of this cursed thing." 

Portia's lips are so dry and parched, that 
they absolutely refuse to give utterance to 
any words. In vain she tries to conquer 
the deadness that is overpowering her, but 
without avail. She lifts her eyes beseech- 
ingly, and then grows literally afraid of the 
girl leaning over her, so intense and bitter 
is the hatred and scorn that mars the beauty 
of her usually fair, childish face. 

This upward, nervous glance breaks the 
spell of silence, and gives voice to Dulce's 
Wrath. It does more, it betrays to her the 
truth — ^the bitter fact — that in Portia's eyes 
her brother — her beloved — is neither more 
nor less than a successful criminal. 
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" No, do not trouble yourself to answer 
me," she says, in cold, cutting tones. " I 
want no lies, no pretty speeches. I thank 
you at least that you have spared me those. 
In your soul — I can see — you think him 
guilty of this shameful deed. Oh I it is 
horrible ! " She covers her face with both 
her hands, and sways a little, as one might 
who is, indeed, hurt to death. " And you, 
too," she says faintly; "the only one of 
all our friends. And I so trusted you. I 
so loved you ! ' ' 

^* Dulce ! " cries poor Portia in an agon- 
ised tone. " Hear me ! " She springs to 
her feet, but Dulce, removing her hands 
from her face, holds them both towards 
her in such a repellent manner, that she 
dares not approach. In the last half hour, 
this girl, so pliant, so prone to laughter and 
childish petulance, has sprung from the 
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happy insolence of youth into the sad gra- 
vity of womanhood. 

" What a fool I was/* she says in a low, 
concentrated tone. ** I watched all, and? I 
was so sure. I thought — the idea will make 
you laugh, no doubt — but I thought that you 
loved him. Yet why should you laugh," she 
says, with a sudden passion of remembrance. 
" Many women have loved him, the best, the 
loveliest — nay, all the world loved him, till 
this false blight fell upon him. And even 
since" 



She hesitates. It may be emotion, it may 
be recollection and a thought that he may not 
wish further disclosures checks her. 

** Yes, and even since ? " echoes Portia, 
bending eagerly forward. Some feeling even 
greater than the anguish of the moment com- 
pels her to ask the question. But it is never 
answered. Dulce, with quivering lips and 
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flashing eyes, follows out her own train of 
thought. 

" I congratulate ygu upon your complete 
success as a coquette/' she says. ** No doubt 
la London season can develop talents of that 
sort. You at least deserve praise as an apt 
pupil. Step by step, day by day, you led him 
on to his destruction — nay, I am not blind-^ 
ijntil at last he laid his whole heart at your 
feet ; you made him adore you only to " — :— ■ 

** Dulce — Dulce," cries Portia, throwing 
out her arms in passionate protest. ** It 

is not true, I " 

i " I will speak," says Dulce, pressing her 
back from her, " I will tell you what I 
think of you. Scorning him in your heart, 
you still encouraged him, until his very soul 
was your own. Do you think I can't see 
how it is ? Have you forgotten he is my 
own flesh and blood, and that I can read 
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him, as no one else can ? He thinks yotf 
sweet and noble, and perfect, no doubt. 
Alas ! how he has been deceived ! " 

" Listen to me." 

" No, I will not listen. I have trusted 
you too far already. Oh!" piteously, "you 
who have seen him, and have noticed the 
beauty, the sweetness of his life, how could 
you have misjudged him? But," with 
vehement anger, "your narrow mind could 
not appreciate his! You lack generosity. 
You could not grasp the fact that there 
might be in this wide world such a thing 
as undiscovered wrong. You condemned 
without a hearing. Why," growing calmer, 
*' there have been hundreds of cases where 
the innocent have suffered for the guilty." 

" I know it," says Portia feverishly, tak- 
ing Dulce s hand and trying to draw her 
towards her ; but the girl recoils. 
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" Do not touch me/' she says. " There 
is no longer any friendship between us." 

" Oh ! Dulce, do not say that," entreats 
Portia painfully. 

" I will say it. All is at an end as far as 
love between us is concerned. Fabfan is 
part of me. I cannot separate myself from 
him. His friends are mine. His detractors 
are mine also. I will not forgive them. I 
believe him a saint, you believe him defiled, 
and tainted with the crime of forgery." 

She draws her breath quickly ; and Portia 
turns even whiter than before. 

** Whereas I protest to you," goes on Dulce, 
rapidly losing all constraint, and letting her 
only half-suppressed passion have full sway. 
** I believe you to be less pure than him, less 
noble, less self-denying ; he would be slow to 
believe evil of any one. And this one thing 
I am resolved on. He shall no longer be 
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kft in ignorance of your scorn ; he shall not 

any more spend his affection upon one who 

regards him with disdain ; he shall kno>y the 

truth before the day dies." 

. ** Have you no pity ? *' says Portia faintly. 

. ** Have you none ? You condemned him 

willingly." 

" Oh ! not willingly ! " 

''I don't care, you have condemned him." 
: ** If you will only think, you will see " 

" Don't speak to me, I hate you," says 
Miss Blount, growing undignified because of 
her deep grief and agitation. *' And don t 
think you can turn me from my purpose. I 
shall tell him what you think of him before 
this evening passes, be sure of that." 
. '* There is no need to tell him,'* says Portia, 
in so low a tone that Dulce can scarcely hear 
her. *' He — he knows already." 

''What!" cries Dulce, aghast. But her 
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rout only lasts for a moment. '* I don't 
care/' she says recklessly, "that is only 
another reason why I should warn him to 
beware of you ! " 

Then, as though some cruel thought 
strikes her, she suddenly bursts into tears.: 

•*Were there not others?" she sobs 
bitterly. " If a slave was indispensable to 
your happiness, was there not Roger, or 
Stephen, or Dicky Browne, or even Sir 
Mark, that you must needs claim him. 
He was heart-whole when you came ; if 
not happy, he had at least conquered th6 
first awful pain ; could there be greater 
wickedness than to add another grief to 
his life ? He had suffered as no man ever 
yet suffered ; and yet you came to add 
another pang, and to destroy him, body 
and soul ! When I think of it all, and 
the deliberate cruelty of it," cries she, with 
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a gesture of uncontrollable passion, *'if I 
could lay you dead at my feet this moment 
by a word, I would do it!" 

** I wish you could do it," says Portia, 
quite calmly. The terrible grief of the 
poor child before her is almost more than 
she can bear. Her calmness, that is born 
of despair, brings Dulce back to some- 
thing that resembles quietude. 

** I shall go now,** she says; "you have 
had enough of me, no doubt ; but remember, 
I shall tell Fabian all that has passed. I 
warn you of this, honestly." 

She moves towards the door. There is 
a moment's hesitation, and then Portia inter- 
cepts her, and placing her back against the 
door to bar her egress, says in slow, deter- 
mined tones : 

**You shall tell him nothing. You shall 
not leave this room until you promise to 
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keep secret all that has passed here. Do 
you understand ? — you are to tell him 
nothing." 

*'Oh! yes, I shall," says Miss Blount 
contemptuously, knowing herself much the 
stronger of the two. " And even sooner 
than I first intended. I shall go to meet 
.him on his return from the wood, and tell 
him then." 

She turns back ; and, crossing the room 
^S^^^y goes towards another door ; that 
opening discloses a large closet beyond, in 
which many dresses and other articles of 
feminine attire are hanging, like so many 
Blue Beard's wives. A little window, lattice 
paned, illumines this tiny chamber. 

Portia following her, lays her hand upon 
her arm. She has changed her tone com- 
pletely, from command to entreaty. 
, '* Do npt speak to Fabian of this," she 
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says. " Do not let him think we two have 
discussed the wretched subject." 

** I shall tell him precisely what has hap- 
pened," says Dulce unsoftened. "That 
you think him nothing less than a common 
felon." 

*'0h! do not put it into language," says 
Portia, sharp pain in her voice ; she puts up 
her hands as she speaks, as though to ward 
off a blow. " And I implore you, as you 
love him, to let things rest as they are." 

" And so to give you scope to practise 
your wiles without hindrance," says Dulce 
with a short, unlovely laugh. " No, I shall 
try my very utmost to lower you in his es- 
teem, and so kill his fatal infatuation for 
you. 

** You will fail," says Portia hopelessly. 
" You will only succeed in hurting him." 

" How sure you are of your power," says 
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Dulce angrily, " Yet I will not be dis- 
heartened. I will save him if I can." 

**You are quite determined?'* 

" Quite." 

" You will go now to meet him, now when 
your anger is hot, and say to him what will 
surely grieve or wound him?" 

" Let us talk sense," says Dulce impa- 
tiently. ** I shall simply warn him to have 
nothing more to do with a woman who looks 
upon him with scorn and contempt." 

As she speaks she enters the closet that is 
nothing more than a big wardrobe, and as 
she does so Portia, quick as thought, follows 
her, and, closing the door behind her, turns 
the key in the lock. 

"You shall stay there until you promise 
me to tell nothing of this hour's conversation 
to Fabian," she says with determination. 

" Then I shall probably stay here for 
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ever," replies Dulce from within, with equal 
determination. 

Portia, going over to the fire, seats herself 
by it Dulce, going to the latticed window 
inside, seats herself by it. An hour goes by. 
The little clock up over the mantelpiece 
chimes five. A gun is fired off in the 
growing dark outside. There is a sound as 
of many voices in the hall far down below. 
A laugh that belongs to Dicky Browne 
floats upwards, and makes itself heard in the 
curious stillness of the room above where 
the jailer sits guarding her prisoner. 

Then Portia, rising, goes to the door of 
the condemned cell, and speaks as follows : 

" Dulce." 

There is no answer. 

"Dulce! you are unwise not to answer 
me. 

Still no answer : whereupon Portia going 
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back to the fire lets another half-hour pass 
in silence. Then she says " Dulce ! *' again, 
and again receives no reply. 

Time flies ! — ^and now at last the dressing- 
bell rings loud and clear through the house, 
warning the inmates that the best time in 
the day draws on apace. 

" Dulce," says Portia in despair, rising 
for the third time. To tell the truth she 
is growing a little frightened at the per- 
sistent silence, and begins to wonder ner- 
vously if Dulce could get smothered in the 
small room, because of all the clothes that 
surround her. 

" Dulce ! will you promise ? *' she says. 
And now, to her relief, even though the words 
that come are unfavourable, Dulce answers : 

** Never ; not if I stayed here till dooms- 
day," says Miss Blount in uncompromising 
tones and quite as unconcernedly as if she 
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was sitting in the room outside instead of 
having been ignominiously incarcerated for 
the last two hours. ** The very moment you 
open the door I shall go downstairs and tell 
him everything." 

*' Then I won't let you out," says Portia 
feebly, because she knows that soon dinner 
will come, ^and then she must let her out 
willy-nilly. 

** I didn't ask you," says the rebel. " Dress 
yourself now, I would advise you, and go 
down to dinner. I hope you will enjoy it. 
When they make inquiries about my non- 
appearance, I should think you will have to 
explain it later on." 

"Come out," says Portia with a sigh of 
utter weariness ; and then she opens the 
door, and the incarcerated one steps forth 
and sails past her with the air of a haughty 
queen and with an unlowered crest. 
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Miss Vibart is vanquished. Even to her 
own soul she confessed so much. Dulce, 
passing her in dignified silence, goes towards 
the bedroom that opens off the boudoir, where 
they have been carrying on this most civil (or 
rather, uncivil) war, and entering it, closes the 
door, and fastens it with unmistakable firm- 
ness behind her. 

Conquered and subdued, and sick at heart, 
Portia traverses the corridor that divides her 
room from Dulce's, and prepares with languid 
interest to make her dinner toilette. 
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